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) BOMBS RIP HEART OF LONDON: FIRES RAGE 
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Correspondence 


On Page 5 
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WITHOUT A FOREIGN POLICY OF PEACE. 
ARMAMENTS LEAD TO DISASTROUS WAR 


“An American Foreign Policy for Peace” 


EARL BROWDER’S BOSTON SPEECH 


(Address of Earl Browder, Communist can- 
didate for President, at Boston Mass., yesterday at 
8 P. M. in Symphony Hall. The speech was ren- 
dered by electrical transcription in New York City, 
because of the arbitrary ban placed on Browder's 
campaign tour by Federal Judge Knox. William Z. 
Foster, National Chairman of the Communist 
Party, spoke at the same meeting.) 

Friends and Fellow Americans: 


Foreign policy is a matter which deals with all the 
problems of war and peace. Our country is preoccupied 
today with the question of war. Yet there is almost com- 
plete absence of any serious discussion of foreign policy. 
In Congress wildly hysterical military appropriations are 
passed, one after another, that now mount up to fifteen 
billions of dollars, two-thirds of which no responsible per- 


Son had the slightest idea of being needed four months 


ago. This hysteria of appropriations was inaugurated by 


a message from the President, which solemnly recited the ; 


exact numbers of hours and minutes required to reach 
Omaha, Nebraska, and St. Louis, Missouri, by airplane 
from certain countries to the South. Candidate Willkie, 
on Oct. 2, recorded the fact that he was “shocked” by learn- 
ing of the dangerous international position of the United 
States; he discoursed at length on his shock, but so far 
as policy is concerned, he said nothing new whatever, 
while he re-emphasized his agreement with the course on 


which Roosevelt has been and is taking our country. Like 


the President, like Congress, Mr. Willkie displays a naive 
and childlike faith in dollars, expressed in military appro- 
priations for machinery and implements of war, as the 
answer to all questions. 


One and all, the leaders and ideologists of the Demo- 
cratic and Republican Parties alike forget one little 
thing.” They forget that armaments and soldiers are 
nothing but instruments of foreign policy, that by them- 
selves they answer no question whatever, that without an 
intelligent foreign policy armaments only multiply confu- 
sion and danger, that with a wrong-headed and dangerous 
foreign policy armaments only rush our country more quick- 
ly and deeply into disaster. And thus it is that every one in 
high places—and many in low—salves his conscience that 
he is doing everything needed to protect our country when 
he helps to pile one armaments appropriation upon another, 
when he votes for or agrees to register sixteen million 
young men for the draft, and when he roundly denounces 
any voice raising dissent or calling for more fundamental 
consideration as thé voice of the unknown enemy, of the 
“Fifth Column.” 


Government had no recourse but the paper guarantees of 
Mr. Chamberlain, and its armaments collapsed in thirty 
days. 

The outstanding example, however, is that of France. 
There was the classical land of “military preparedness” ; 
ever since the last war, it had bankrupted itself with 
armaments, fortifications, and militarization. Only seven 
years ago it was the undisputed mistress of the whole 
continent of Europe west of the Soviet border. After 
Hitler’s rearmament of Germany, France even obtained a 


mutual defense pact with the Soviet Union. France was 


in an unconquerable position. But, following a disastrous 
foreign policy, the French Government itself destroyed its 
own defenses one by one. It helped Hitler and Mussolini 
destroy the Spanish Republic; it betrayed Ethiopia; it sold 
out its ally, Czechoslovakia, at Munich; it tore up its 
mutual defense pact with the Soviet Union. When finally, 
at the bidding of Britain, the French Government declared 
war against Germany, it had already by its own foreign 
the most disadvantageous position; 


policy placed 
and after ee) ronal it made war not against Ger- 


many but against its own people, dutlawing the French 
Communist Party and, crushing the labor movement. Its 
enormous military machine was never even mobilized for 
action against the invaders; most of its tanks were cap- 
tured by Hitler, not at the front, but in the interior of 
France where they had been kept for use against the 
French workers. Of what use were armaments to France, 
when it followed such a foreign policy? 


A Teo Clever Policy 


Lessons from Europe 


I speak against this madness of armaments. I would 
use the fortunate circumstance that we are in the midst 
of national elections, that public discussion is not yet under 
the ban but only under serious attack, to put forward a 
serious examination of foreign policy. 

First of all, glance at various European countries 
which have been conquered by the Nazi invaders during 
the past year. Seriously ask yourself the question, were 
they destroyed by lack of armaments or by a foreign 
policy which went contrary to their national interests? 
There can be only one answer; armaments were adequate 
if there had been intelligent foreign policy, but armaments 
turned out to be useless because of distorted foreign policy. 

Take the Polish Government of Colonel Beck and the 
aristocrats and landlords of that country: Its foreign pol- 
icy had been built upon relentless hostility toward its 
Eastern neighbor, the Soviet Union, and, since 1933, upon 
reliance upon Hitler Germany and participation with Hitler 
in crushing and dismembering weaker neighbors. The 
domestic counterpart of this foreign policy was one of 
brutal oppression of national minorities within its own 
borders which included 40 per cent of its total population, 
not to speak of the terrible exploitation of Polish peasants 
and workers, It had inflicted injuries upon every neighbor, 
so that all looked upon it with suspicion or open hostility; 
its own subject population hoped for its downfall. When 
Hitler suddenly turned upon it with his demands, the Beck 
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Turn now for a look at the foreign policy of Great 
Britain. Here is to be found the source and fountain-head 
of most of the disasters of Europe and Asia and Africa, 
which have now climaxed with a month of daily air-bom- 
bardments of London itself, and the horrible irony of 
British retaliation striking chiefly upon the quivering body 
of her ally of a few months ago, France. British foreign 
policy deliberately brought Hitler into power in Germany, 
and gave the chief, the indispensable, help for the German 
armaments that now strike at the British Isles. It was 
British foreign policy which deliberately scuttled the 
League of Nations; which abandoned China to the Japanese 
invaders; which determined the betrayal of Ethiopia, 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Spain; which pressed France into 


tearing up its pact with the Soviet Union; which then 
pushed Poland, Norway, Holland, and Belgium into a 
disastrous and hopeless war in which they quickly fell vie- 
tims; which tried to create a desperate diversion in Fin- 
land; which led France to her collapse; which is now in- 
volving the United States in the general ruination. Of 


what use are armaments, when they are in the service of 


such a foreign policy as that of Great Britain? 


Did the British ruling class. carry out this suicidal 
policy because they had deliberately decided to commit 
suicide? No, not at all; they were firmly convinced that 
it was a very, very clever policy which would end in giving 
them the world tied up in a nice bit of British red-tape, 
without the necessity of firing a single British gun. The 
accumulated cunning and craft of centuries of rule, of 
the building of the Empire upon which the sun never sets, 
went into the elaboration of that foreign policy. It was 
clever beyond description—far too clever, indeed, for it 
over-reached itself. 


There were two central enghts dominating this 
clever British foreign policy: First, a Hitlerized Germany 
was to be encouraged and pushed into a war to destroy 
the Soviet Union, which would at the same time so weaken 
Germany as to.remove her as a threat to Britain. Second, 
Britain’s imperialist rivals were to be subordinated and 
made dependent upon Britain, in the case of France by 
the German threat, in the case of the United States by 
the threat of Japan, with perhaps warlike developments 
in each case in which Britain would act as the impartial 
judge and peacemaker. Thus would the blessings of the 
British Empire be spread over the face of the earth. 

This super-clever foreign policy of Britain came to 
wreck on the rock of the Soviet Union. First, the Soviet 


Union had grown too strong and too consolidated to offer 


a tempting field for military adventures for a Hitler who 
likes to have his victories assured before he goes into 
action. ere 
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EARL BROWDER 


wise and experienced to fall into the British trap. Both 
these factors are worthy of much more examination than 
we can take time for today, for the American people have 
been systematically taught, by newspapers and radio, to 
believe the Soviet Union to be very weak and its leadership 
to be stupid barbarians. Events of the past year should 
have been sufficient to dissolve such illusions! 


Now, in the light of this analysis of British policy, 
turn to an examination of the foreign policy of the United 
States during the past ten years of world crisis. At every 
major point, American policy is found to be either an 
adaptation, or an outright copy, of the British “model.” 
Limitations of time forbids the detailed listing of the well- 
known facts; but each of my listeners is fully capable of 
doing this for himself. The rulers of America have slavish- 
ly followed in the footsteps of their British cousins, with 
only such variations as were required by the special Anglo- 
American rivalries and antagonisms. 

The foreign policy that has been developed by the 
U. S. Government over the past years, and which is now 
being pushed to its logical conclusions, has no promise 
for our country any better than that which it has already 
realized for the British. This policy is the common prop- 
erty of Roosevelt and Willkie, of the Democratic and Re- 
publican Parties, of nearly the whole American bour- 
geoisie. Only the Communist Party has proposed and 
consistently fought for a foreign policy for our country 
which could replace the disastrous policy now being fol- 
lowed. 


that Great 


correct policies, would be unmatchable in world politics, 
It would be physically strong, combining seven hundred 
to eight hundred millions of population, and the prepon- 
derance of the world’s productive forces. It would be 
morally invincible, attracting the enthusiastic adherence 
of the suffering peoples all over the globe. 

Some glimmerings of the bright light such a policy 
would bring to America and to the world, shines through 
the remarks made in the House of Representatives in 
Washington by Congressman Sabath of Illinois on Oc- 
tober 1. The key to Mr. Sabath’s remarks can be seized in 
the following brief quotations. He said: 

“Yesterday’s leading editorial in the Washington 
Times-Herald emphasizes a viewpoint concerning Rus- 
sia that I have suggested and recommended on several 
occasions; the last time as recently as September 21. 
My query has been and still is today: Why should not 
the United States try to cultivate the good will of the 
Soviet ? It is realized now in many quarters 
made a ‘serious if not well-nigh fatal 
mistake by not concluding and cementing friendly rela- 
tions with Russia ahead of Germany. Should we repeat 
that error? 

“I know there are critics of Russia and its policies, 
Investigation will reveal, I sincerely believe, that a 
whole lot of the criticism of Russia is due to Nazi and 
Fascist propaganda. That is one of the subtle tricks of 
the leaders of these two ‘isms.’ They conduct all kinds 
of subversive activities and then try to escape detection 
and blame by pointing their fingers at the Commu- 
nists. ... 

“Regardless of what the Nazi, Fascist, or capital- 
istic groups in the United States may say about Russia, 
I reiterate that the best interests of the United States 
will be served not by criticizing and assailing Russia but 
by taking just the opposite course and seeking her 
friendly cooperation. The latter course will inure to the 
benefit of America, and it is the welfare and safety of 
America that in these critical days should be our sole 
objective.” 

Those remarks contain a profound wisdom which 
Americans, regardless of their opinions about socialism, 
would do well to ponder. 


A Word of Warning | 


U.S. China, U.S. S. K. 
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A clear-sighted and long-range foreign policy for the 
United States can only be developed upon the solid founda- 
tion of friendship and close collaboration between our 
country, China, and the Soviet Union. That is now 
blocked by our shameful betrayal of China, through our 
supply to Japan, over the years, of the materials for her 
war of conquest, and by Washington’s studied and arti- 
ficial hostility towards the Soviet Union. Only when these 
features of our present foreign policy are wiped out, can 
we begin to move toward a foreign policy which can guar- 
antee peace and security to America. 

Such a constellation of powers, the U. S., China, and 
the Soviet Union, moving along agreed-upon lines fully 
consistent with the needs of the three great peoples, would 
be very powerful indeed. It would be a stable combina- 
tion, for these countries have no rivalries or conflicting 
interests. It would be strategically powerful, because it 
would immediately hold the keys to three continents; .a 


Washington-Moscow-Chungking Axis, solidly welded with 
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We Communists have been urging such a course upon 
our government for many years. But our words were dis- 
missed as the special pleading of a small minority who 
were interested mainly in getting the United States to 
help the Soviet Union, Only now is the true situation be- 
coming clear to large numbers, that the Soviet Union is 
fully able to take care of herself without any outside help, 
that it is the United States that needs such a friend as can 
be found only in the Soviet Union. 0 

A word of warning is, however, in place at this point. 
It will be worse than useless for the United States to ap- 
proach the Soviet Union in the hopes of finding an ally 
in a war the aims of which are to redistribute the colonies 
and subject peoples among the great powers. The Soviet 
Union will never participate in such a war. It will be 
equally futile and harmful for the United States to indulge 
in such tricky maneuvering as Chamberlain carried on in 
Moscow from June to August last year. And it will not 
be conducive to success of any attempt at rapprochement 
with the Soviet Union, if it is conducted by a Government 
which is stamping out democracy at home and establish- 
ing an American version of Hitlerism, for such a Govern- 
ment would have no moral advantage over a Hitler Ger- 
many and would be under a great geographical handicap. 

I am no spokesman for the Soviet Union, and can make 
no promises on her behalf. I am the spokesman for a 
growing body of American workers and farmers, who see 
friendship and collaboration with the Soviet Union and 
China as the prerequisite for a sound foreign policy for 
our country. We would wish to join our efforts with all 
those of like mind, to lead our country along such a road 
as would make that not only possible but inevitable. 

Only along such a road of foreign policy for America 
can our country win through, for itself and for the world, 
out of the present dangers and bloody chaos, into a new 
world of peace, order, and well-being for all peoples in all 
lands. 
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Seamen’s Wages 
Highest in History 
Due to N. 


M. U. 


East Coast, Lake Seamen Now Enjoy Best Work- 


ing Conditions, Due to Progressive Activities 
* of CIO Marine Union 


Demand Gov't 


Act on Trial 


In Oklahoma 


Marcantonio Open Let- 
ter Cites Terror and 
Vigilantism 


A demand by Congressman Vito 
Marcantonio, president of the In- 


Seamen’s wages on the Atlantic and Gulf Coast and the | ternational Labor Defense, for fed- 
Great Lakes are the highest in the history of the American 


Merchant Marine, a survey made public yesterday by the CIO na: 
| made public today ag the trial of 


National Maritime Union revealed. 
Exclusive of overtime, East Coast and Lakes seamen 


now earn approximatcly 
cent more than in 1935, at the be- 
ginning of the rank and file move- 


0 per 


— 


Sea passenger and freight ships. 


| Crews on coast-wise vessels receive 


mént within the late International $5 a month less, those on tankers 


Seamen's Union, the survey re- 
vealed. 

In addition, seamen are now paid 
Overtime of 70 cents an hour for 
all work over eight hours in the 
deck and engine departments, over 
nine hours in the stewards depart- 
ment, and for certain tasks provid- 
ed in the union agreements. 

Overtime was not paid American 
seamen during the period from 
1921, when the United States Ship- 
ping Board emasculated the ISU, 
to 1937, when the NMU was formed. 

The monthly pay of an able- 
bodied seaman, the category usually 


considered to be average for any 


particular type of vessel, is now as 
follows: 
WAGE RATES NOW 

Passenger and freight 
wise), $77.50. 

Passenger and freight (deep-sea), 
$82.50. 

Tanker, $87.50. 

Colliers, $85.00. 

Great Lakes, $118.50. 

Many Lakes vessels do not pro- 
vide living quarters for seamen 


(coast- 


| $5 a month more, and those on col- 
lers $2.50 more. 


The average wage for Lakes sea- 


men is approximately $90 a month 
for wipers, $95 a month for deck- 
hands, $115 for oilers and $120 for 


wheelsmen. Some Lakes contracts, 
however, provide higher wage 
scales. 


THE 
Ce 
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ATTENTION! ALL ORDERS 
FOR THE DAILY AND SUNDAY 
WORKER for next Sunday and 
Monday must reach this office no 
later than Friday this week. Met- 


—5 News Company, which 
handles the deliveries of the paper, | 


aboard the ships. The seamen must um not be open on Saturday. 


berth themselves ashore. That is 


| Papers will be delivered as usual, | 


why their wages are somewhat but no orders can be put through 


higher than seamen on deep-sea 
vessels. 

The percentage of seamen work- 
ing in the industries listed above is 
approximately as follows: 

Passenger and freight 
wise), 3 per cent. 


(coast- 


Passenger and freight (deep-sea), | 


55 per cent. 

Tanker, 15 per cent. 

Collier, 4 per cent. 

Great Lakes, 23 per cent. 

The highest previous scales ex- 
isted at the close of the first World 
War when AB's and firemen were 
receiving, respectively, $85 and $90 
a month, with other classifications 
in proportion. 

In 1921, however, the United 


on Saturday. 

| THE WORKERS CORRESPOND- 
ENCE, WHICH APPEARS IN ro- 
Daus DAILY WORKER, has 
value not only as an editorial fea- 
ture, but as an ald in building the 
circulation. Daily Worker directors 
in the various states should encour- 
age people in the industries and on 
the farms to write for the Workers 
Correspondence. If every Daily 
Worker director has contact with 


a corps of such correspondents, it 
will ensure news of interest to the 


various localities and states around | 


which we can promote the paper. 
BEGINNING SHORTLY THE 


| @ral 


| impossibiilty 


intervention to protect the 
rights of the Oklahoma City crimi- 
syndicaliism defendants was 


Bob Wood, first of 12 defendants to 
face the court, went into its second 
week. 

The defendants, held in prison for 
two months pending trial in default 
of 124,000 bail, are charged ‘with 
having in their possession Commu- 
nist and other trade union litera- 
ture. No act of any kind is charged 
in the indictments which carry 
possible prison sentences of 20 years 
upon conviction. 

The manner of the arrestg, made 
on the basis of Laquor search war- 
rants, the beating of some of the 
prisoners in jail almost daily, ex- 
cessive bail which has prevented the 
prisoners from securing temporary 
freedom to prepare their defense, 
obstacles placed in the way of de- 
fense attorneys up to the day of 
the trial in consulting with their 


clients, and joint action by vigi- 
_lantes and the state’s attorney's of- 
| fice were cited as evidence of the 
of obtaining a fair) 
for the defendants in Con- 
| gressman Marcantonio’s letter to 
) Attorney General Robert H. Jack - 


trial 


son. One of the persons originally 
arrested, Orval Lewis, a 17-year-old 
boy, was released by the State's At- 
torney into the hands of a mob of 


| 


| ATTORNEYS THREATENED 
Attorneys were trailed by vigi- 
lantes and have been threatened on 
several occasions. The wife of one 
of the defendants was told that he 
would be kept in prison “until after 
the war,” when she inquired at the 


county jail as to the nature of the 
| charges against him. In a hearing 
to set bail for one of the defendants, 
Eli Jaffe, County Judge Mills said 


in open court: “We'll give you a 


trial without a jury, and take care 


of you quick,” Mr. Marcantonio’s 


letter charged. 


“The Oklahoma City cases pre- 
sent a picture of flagrant viola- 
tions of the Constitution of the 
United States which cannot be 
tolerated,” the letter to Jpckson 
said, “It is the duty of law en- 
forcement officers to uphold the 


vigilantes who beat him severely, 
the letter said. Subsequently, Lewis 
was re-arrested on another charge. 


Red Army Maneuvers: d through recently tn 


all Red Army units throughout the USSR in conditions closely 
proximating actual warfare, Photo shows machine-gunners of units 
ot the North Caucasian District engaging in tactical operations in the 
mountains of that region in the south of the Soviet Union. 


Amter Urges Full Speed 


To Finish C. P. Fund Drive 


$225.000 Point Reached, But State Chairman 
Declares Tempo Must Be Intensified to 
Raise Remaining $75,000 Quickly 


The Communist Party’s fund drive in New York State 
has passed the $225,000 mark, Israel Amter, State chairman, 


announced today. 


“Ordinarily,” Amter said, 


“this milestone would be the 


occasion for discussion of the road by which we came to this 


sum. Today, however, all emphasis 


must be placed on the $75,000 that 
must still be raised.” 

The question is not whether the 
balance will be raised, Amter add- 
ed. “We have every confidence that 


budget that represents an irre- 
‘ducible minimum, a budget that 
must be fulfilled to the last cent.” 
Amter urged all Brooklyn sec- 
tions to strive to fulfill their quotas 


ee —— 
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it will be. What concerns us is, will by the Oct. 17 election rally that 


it be raised in a * * win be held across the bridge from 
the veteran leader — Manhattan. He asked that the elec- 
the financial campaign. tion executive committees visit 

Outlining the political tasks of every branch on the fund drive, 
the Party; the fight for peace, the every week until their quotas are 
battle for the ballot, the struggle completed. More intensive fund 
on economic issues, Amter pointed |raising in the Bronx must take 
out that these —＋ dynamic place immediately, Amter indicated, 
struggles abounding sudden de- otherwise the fufillment of the 
velopments Regen —— — state quota would be jeopardized. 
new tasks e peace forces. “To | 4 

for turn and 
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also be financially prepared,” he Drive Commission of the Com- 
emphasized. “That's one important munist Party today announced 
way of that “ges that five more sections have 
not be 4 by surprise in =| fulfilled their financial quotas. 
* They are the First Assembly 


By Ben Davis, Jr. 

It is an inspiration and a privilege 
to watch Farl Browder broadcast 
to say nothing of hearing his great 
message. 

As one sat in the studio of the 
Mutual Broadcasting Station last 
Friday evening hearing America’s 
outstanding fighter for peace, it was 
easy to understand why Wall Street 


and its two major parties would like 


to silence this man. It was easy 
to understand too why it is so nec- 
essary that the American people 
hear him. 

Browder’s words of peace, liberty 
and Socialism are a nemesis to the 
war, hunger and Hitlerism for 
which Willkie and Roosevelt stand. 
His words must sound to Wall 
Street like the handwriting on the 
wall, 

But to the people, those words 
represent a platform for k 
América out of the im ist 
slaughter, for protecting the Bill of 
Rights and for preventing the di- 
saster toward which the economic 
royalists are leading the country. 

Browder spoke calmly, the calm- 
ness itself exuding a dauntless faith 
in the people and their capacity to 
win. In front of him sat a group 
of friends and comrades, including 
a special youth delegation headed 
by John Gates, one of the heroes 
among the Lincoln boys in Spain. 

These words seemed to have 
summed up Browder’s 15 minute 
message : 

THE WORLD YOUTH SEEKS 

“Not through Willkie nor Roose- 
velt, net through any party or pol- 
icy that clings to the profit system 
and drives to war, can American 
youth find its way to the bright 
future world which they seek. Only 
the Communist Party points the 
way to the future. Only the Com- 
munists organize the workers to 
travel on that road. The future be- 
longs to the youth—and to Social- 
ism.” 

Thus ended the Communist Pres- 
idential candidate's speech entitled: 


“What Roosevelt ana Willkie Offer 


American Youth.” 

It was the introduction of Gates, 
member of the National Committee 
of the Young Communist League, 
which had set Browder s voice into 
motion: 

“I am privileged,” Gates said with 
quiet firmness, “to present a cham- 
pion of America’s youth, fighter in 
the great crusade to keep the young 
generation -f America out of war 
and to secure for them jobs, se- 
curity and peace, the Communist 
candidate ‘or President of the 
United States, Barl Browder.” 


An Inspiring Event--Seeing 


Browder Broadeast 


sage to Pennsylvania voters and 
for magnificent guidance Comrade 
Foster gave in person to both meet- 
ings in Philadelphia tonight... We 
are going to explain to the people of 
Philadelphia that more Communist 
votes for you and James W. Ford is 


our lives and living standards in an 
imperialist war for Wall Street's 
benefit.” 
GAG FAILS 

Everytime the great Communist 
leader's voice sounds off of a na- 
tional radio hook-up, it is a power- 
ful victory for the American peo- 


Not only thet, but in practically all 
States it is possible to have a write- 
in vote on election day, so that this 
argument doesn't hold water in any 


But the people stepped in and 
twelve hours before the broadcast, 


mittee of the Communist Party, out- 
lets in the six New England states 
carried the Browder broadcast. 

The Federal Communications 
Commission accepted the protests of 
the National Committee, and advised 
the Colonial system that it should 
report by wire why it should not 
carry the Browder broadcast. 

The truth about the matter is, 
that the argument that state out- 
lets cannot carry asts of 
the Communist national standafd 
bearers because the party is not 
on the ballot in the particular 
state is a pure subterfuge. Brow- 
der and Ford are national can- 
didates of a legal party, and their 
right to broadcast on national 
hook-ups is a question of free 
speech and not one of the party 
being on the ballot in particular 
states. 

THE REAL ISSUE 


As Alexander Trachtenberg, 


land Colonial stations but also in 
Detroit. After all, the radio is a 
public conveyance, and has no more 
right to refuse Browder broadcasts 
than a train has to refuse passen- 
gers because it doesn't like the 
color of their hair. 


phone calls and letters should an- 
swer such refusal. The Federal 


The duty to see that the Com- 
munist presidential candidates have 
full and equal radio facilities is a 
duty to the American people which 


shall not be taken from them. 


Petain Plans to 
Turn Refugees 
Over to Hitler 


Smuggled Letter Bares 
Danger Facing Jailed 
Anti-Fascists 


The American Committee to Save 
Refugees yesterday announced the 
receipt of information direct from 
a French concentration camp upon 
how the Vichy government plans to 
apply the dreaded Article XIX of 
the Franco-German Armistice 
terms. 

This article provides that all 
Germans interned in France and all 
prisoners from countries now under 
the Reich's domination will either 
be turned over to the Gestapo or 
continue indefinitely in the Fre 
prison camps. ’ 

Scribbled on a piece of crude 
paper, a copy of the regulation, 
taken from an official Vichy de- 
cree posted August 28 at Le Vernet 
concentration camp in the south of 
France, was mailed by a prisoner 
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shipowners provoked a general sea- 
men's strike which they broke, 
leaving the seamen with little or no 
union protection. 

Wages, accordingly, tobogganed 
until, in January, 1922, able-bodied 
seamen and firemen were receiving 
$4750 and $50. On some vessels, 
AB’s were soon receiving $40 a 
month. 

Even Joseph P. Kennedy, first 
chairman of the United States 
Maritime Commission, certainly no 
friend of the seamen, admitted 
that, without union protection, sea- 
men were helpless to prevent wage- 
cuts. 


FORMER CONDITIONS 


In his economic survey of the 
American Merchant Marine, pub- 
lished in November, 1937, Kennedy, 
speaking of the non-union period, 
said 


“Wages fell and working condi- 
tions grew steadily worse until, at 
the depth of the depression, some 
American seamen were receiving as 
little as $25 a month, living under 
wretched conditions, eating unpal- 
atable food, and working 12 hours 
Or more a day.” 

Wages in the passenger and 
freight agreement in effect at pres- 

ent range from $65 to $95 a month 
in the deck department, from 870 
to $92.50 in the engine department, 
and from $65 to $130 in the stew- 


DAILY WORKER will 
daily column listing the 
and outdoor 


in New York City. The 
will tell 
taking place, who the speaker 
will be, under whose auspices the 
meeting is held, and how many 
Daily Workers or Freiheits have 
been ordered for the meeting. Some 


sections are still allowing important 


campaign meetings to take place 
without any attempt to introduce 
the, Daily Worker at these meet- 
ings, often under the theory that 
“we can't get tomorrow's paper in 
time.” Tomorrow's paper, however, 
is not necessary for sale to new 
readers. This has been proved time 
and again at such evening meet- 
ings, where the Daily Worker of the 
same day has been eagerly ac- 
cepted. 

HERE IS A LIST OF COMMU- 
NIST PARTY ELECTION CAM- 
PAIGN MEETINGS at which Rob- 
ert Minor will speak. The Daily or 
Sunday Worker should de intro- 
duced to the audience at every one 
of these meetings: 

Fifteen meetings in the coming 
weeks throughout Brooklyn, New 

York, 

Oct. 10, Cleveland, Cleveland 
Auditorium. 

Oct. 20, Baltimore, Md., Lyric 
Theatre. 


carry a 

mdoor 
election campalen 
meetings of the Communist Party 


column | 
where the meeting is | 


they fail te do so, ag they have 

clearly dene in this case, it be- 
comes the task of your office to 

interfere and to hold them to 
their responsibility.” 

The International Labor Defense, 
which is conducting a nation-wide 
campaign for defense of the Okla- 
homa City prisoners, has retained 
David J. Bentall, veteran Chicago 
labor attorney, to assist Stanley J. 
Belden and George Croom, local 
counsel. 


FDR Begins 
Upstate Defense 


Tour Today 


———— — 


HYDE PARK, N. V. Oct. 6 (UP). 
—President Roosevelt tonight 
completed plans for a “defense” 
tour through upper New York. 

Leaving his Hyde Park home 
shortly after noon tomorrow, Mr. 
Roosevelt will visit Albany, Water- 
viiet, Troy, Saratoga Springs, 
Schuylerville and Mechanicsville. 
Mr. Roosevelt's ypstate swing coin- 
cides with a downstate drive by his 
Republican opponent, Wendell L. 
Willkic. 


— — 


WORKER BY ROY HUDSON 
which appeared in Saturday's Daily 
Worker is being reprinted. We will 


rate of $15,000 a week the drive 


Amter gave as a concrete illustra- 
tion of this point the possibility of 
court fights arising in New York 
State out of the fight for free elec- 
tions. He declared that the Party 
cannot pay legal expenses with 
promissory notes. “These, and other 
demands,” he said, “can only be 
met with cash-on-hand.” 

Turning to the sum still to be 
raised, Amter estimated that at the 


would be completed by election 
day. He urged, however, a faster 
tempo. 

“The rapidity of the war moves 
in Washington and the drive to 
destroy all democratic institutions 
call for corresponding zeal in com- 
pleting a campaign which vitally 
determines the volume and inten- 
sity of the counter-attack,” he de- 
clared. “Finish the drive now,” he 
urged 


Amter described the $300,000 
budget of the Party as an “irre- 
ducible minimum.” He asid that it 
does not take fully into account all 
extraordinary political demands re- 
quiring extraordinary expenditures. 


MUST BE FULFILLED 


“We were aware at the time that 
we established the budget that 
financial needs rise with the fever 
line of history. But the budget of 
a political party is not determined 


Pulton, Monroe and Nassau 
counties. 

The Kings section raised over 
$5,500 to become the first sec- 
tion in that borough to com- 
plete the drive. 

Other sections which have al- 
ready gone over the top are the 
Ist A. D., 2nd A. D., 4th A. D., 
3rd and 5th A. D. and water- 
front sections—all of Manhat- 
tan and Westchester County. 

These sections have raised a 
total of $43,100, 


Carpenters Union 
Official Convicted 
Of ‘Extortion’ 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 6—Albert 
Ruddy, president of the AFL Car- 


penters District Council here was 


convicted here yesterday on charges 
of “extorting” $8,500 from building 


contfactors. Judge Frank J. Lausche 


in Common Pleas Court deferred 
sentence until Monday, meanwhile 
ordering the union officials held 
without bail. 


ganizations, heard Browder's speech. 
Throughout the country it undoubt- 


edly went into hundreds of thou- question of the radio, is a question 


sands of homes—of workers, farm- 
ers, white collar people, Negro and 
white, who are fearful of where the 
country is headed, : 

Messages of congratulation to 
Browder and to the radio station 
began early to pour in. 

THE GREETINGS 


From Harrisburg, Pa. in the 
Liberty Bell State, came the pithy 
characterization that Browder'’s 
speech “rang the Bell of Democ- 
racy,” a bell now being hushed by 
the war-mongering prosecutions of 
the Communist petition gatherers 
in the state. In Pittsburgh and 
Philadelphia a special broadcast by 
Browder on the Pennsylvania sit- 
uation rang into huge mass meet- 


woman Communist 
leader, and Sam Adams Darcy, 
State secretary of the Party, rep- 
resenting 2,000 persons. It said in 


vated by the stations. As a matter 
of fact, the companies themselves 
are often compelled to admit that 


opinions. 

The very fact tha 
national broadcast 
Ford, ‘from San 
gotten almost the 
Browder shows that “argu- 
ment” of the stations is bunk. 

GETTING RESULTS 

It is clear, however, that when 

the widest protests come from the 


b 
g 


of war as enemy aliens and have 
never been formally charged with 
any offense or tried by any court 


Professor Rautenstrauch stressed 
however the clause in Article XIX 
which permits liberation under 
certain circumstances, to those who 
can prove they are self-supporting. 


Norwegian Youths to 
Have Nazi Style Clubs 


OSLO, Norway, Oct. 6 (UP).— 
Dissol ution of all Norwegian Rotary 
Clubs was announced officially to- 
day. 
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ie by objective needs alone. The size your broadcast tonight. . . We ex- | public against any attempt by the It was announced that in the fu- 
i efds department. Oct. 23, Bridgeport, Conn. Ra- | send it on request to any district. |of its membership and other um- . *Uady faces 4 possible sentence ol press our gratitude to you and the Stations to ban the Browder-Ford ture Norwegian youth would be 
. raren ’ Please specify the number of copies itations play an equally important | 20 years imprisonment and à fine National Committee Communist | broadeasts it gets results. This hap- | trained along lines patterned after 
10 men employed constantly on deep-| THE ARTICLE ON THE DAILY | needed. ‘part. Therefore, we fixed on a of $4,000. | Party for your inspiring radio mes- | pened not only with the New Eng- the German labor organization. 
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This is the second and last in- was the only ¢cfficer any good, and Palatinate army on its retreat. The cowardice of their celebrated“ | Wilhelm Liebknecht, “all who saw very much surprised to hear that ey (60,000 to 13,000) but also be- 


During the retreat that began 
-| from the nort of Baden the armies 
of the Palatinate and Baden lost 
contact and were cut off from each 
other. On June 21 Mieroslawski, 
the commander of the revolution- 
ary army, suffered defeat at Wag- 


stalment of an article on the so I went to him and became his streets were jammed with cannon, | leader Brentano, the lawyer, who him in action in those days talked | left through the village.... We rumors had reported Willich dead | cause of : 
present day value of Friedrich adjutant. I was in four engage- transperts and men. Engels load- held back the movement and finally | for a long time after about his cool-| expected shots ‘at every corner. with all his officers, including In- _ PRAISE FROM MARX 
Engels’ writings on military tac- ments, of which two were fairly ed a cart with lead, cartridges and betrayed it. Engels devised a bril- ness and complete indifference to At Neutgart the tocsin sound- gels, and the whole detachment 

tics and strategy, of which he was important, especially the one at powder abendoned in the retreat liant, bold plan for the extension | danger.” Marx's daughter Eleanor; ed again but no beacons were lit | scattered and destroyed. 

3 ‘a keen student. He learned mili- Rastatt, and discovered that the and went back to rejoin his unit, ot the uprising: says the same in her memoirs. En-| nor shots fired. With 


: tary science not only as a theore- 
* tician, but as an active partici- 
* pant in the revolutionary upris- 
: ing in his native Prussian Rhine- 
1 land in 1849. The following is an 

aa account of his experiences in 
thosé battles. 


* Fae * 


. campaign who behaved in a cow- 


much-vaunted courage of flinging but caught up with Willich only m 
oneself into battle is the very com- Frankweiler, Willen had received’ 
monest quality that anyone could orders from headquarters to cover | 
have. The whistling of the bullets | the Palatinate army's retreat across | sen-Darmstadt, Frankfort, Nas- 
is quite a small affair and despite the Rhine to Baden over the Kniel- | sau and Wurtemberg at once, 
a lot cf cowardice I did not see à ing bridge. After a brave and stub- without losing a moment. From 
dozen people throughout the whole born resistance Willich and Engels 8,000 to 10,000 men should have 

were obliged to fall back. As En- been mustered from the avail- 
gels himself relates, it was fortu-| able regular troops, which could 


gels wrote with pride that “the 
most ardent Communists were also 
the bravest soldiers,” but says little 
of himself in his reminiscences of 


“The insurrection should have 


been carried further inte Hes- the heights. 


5 


i 
Eis 


: 


ment in the Rhineland the leader- 
ship in the Palatinate made prepa- 
ration for defense but did not take 
it seriously enough, and their re- 
sources were little encugh into the 
bargain. At the first onset of the 


1 Unlike the leaders of the move- ardly fashion during the fighting. 
5 But there was all the more brave 


stupidity’.” (The Correspondence 
of Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, 
p. 24.) 


PEOPLE IN SYMPATHY 


nate for them that they were de- 


feated, as they would inevitably | 


have been surrcunded. 


At Baden the revolution had a 


very good chance. The whole coun- 


have been done in two days by 
rail, and mass them in Frankfort 
‘to defend the National Assem- 
bly. ... Then the power of the 
insurrection should have been 


On June 20, after proceeding to 
Baden, Willich gave orders for an 


4 
TE 


On June 13 Engels arrived in Of- try with few exceptions was in sym- entralied. placing at its dis- 
tenbach near the Prussian fortress | pathy. With the unanimous sup- 
of Landau and joined up as ad- port of the population and the 
jutant to Willich who was trying army, the revolution was victorious 
to invest the fortress with a small and the Grand Duke was forced to 
force. On this day Wilen won a leave the country. Fine arsenals: 


brilliant victory, but Engels learn- and a full treasury fell into the wn. - : - 
ed, much to his amazement, that 


| hands of. the revolutionary govern- 
2 in a letter to Marx's wife the troops had no ammunition. e ment. But here. too, the move- 
| write: “. . . When the Prussians | | 

Nd nne immediately undertook to supply ment suffered from the same evil, 
eee them and set off for Kaiserslautern 


5 the indecision, hesitance and 
a be in t . ° ) 
| Sire to he war too, Wüllen“ (in the Palatinate) but did not pusillanimity of the petty-bourgeois 


powerful Prussian army from the immediate attack on the Prussians. 


_. Rhine-Palatinate borders the com- 
manders lost their heads and or- 
dered the retreat. 

mt was at this juncture that 
_ Engels joined the revolutionary 
army 


immediately abolishing all feudal 
rights to give the predominant 
agricultural section of the popu- 
lation an interest in the move- 
But all this should 
have been done in the very first 
moment, with the swift action 
which alone could have e 

success.” , 


GREAT COURAGE 


against a whole army corps, with 
the object of breaking through the 
Prussian linés to Bruchsal. 

“Seon we saw the light of the Thinking that this was Clement, 
Prussian watch-fires in the dis- their comrade, attacking with his 
tance. We reached Schock with- battalion, Willich and Engels were 
out being attacked... . Suddenly about to support him with a flank 
shots rang out; a bright flame of attack, when a dispatch rider re- 


August (1810-1818) German | Teach his destination as the Prus- leadership of these “pure republi- Engels and his comrades, the burning straw flared up on the ported that Clement was retreating. 
mem Pas 2 sians had already captured the city. cans,” who were mortally afraid of | Communist working men, displayed the to vil- 


In Neustadt Engels fell in with the a republic, 


* 


and particularly the] great courage in battle. To quote 
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Bombs Rip Into 
Heart of London 


London Claims Counter-Attacks Have Slowed Pro- 
duction of German War-Planes and Dis- 
organized Gasoline Supplies ' 


LONDON, Oct. 6 (UP).—German “dive-and-run” raid- 
ers struck at all of England today, howling down out of low 
clouds to machine-gun streets and sending bombs crashing 
into the heart of London where families were buried in the 
debris of their blasted homes. 


Rounding out the first month of @ 


its “total war” against London, the 
Nazi Luftwaffe was unrelenting — 
its attacks after London's longest 
night raid of her 30-day siege in 
which 37 districts were bombed. 

It was revealed today that much 
damage was done to the Houses 
of Parliament and the south end 
of Westminster Abbey by the de- 
layed explosion of a German time- 
bomb which fell in the street out- 
side Parliament recently. 

Today's German raiders prowled 
at random over London, which was 
under alarms during most of the 
daylight hours, over southeast Eng- 
land, the Midlands, and the south 
coastal areas. 

HOUSES BLASTED 

They lurked above the clouds, 
then swept down in screaming 
dives to unload their bombs and 
in some instances machine gun 
streets. A number of civilians were 
wounded by machine-gun bullets. 

During the second alarm of the 
day in London (which apparently 
began about 1:30 P.M.) bombs fell 
first in a northwest district of the 
capital and a few minutes later 
a lone raider swept over the heart 
of the city and unloaded several 
high explosive bombs. 

At least 20 places in the home 
counties around London were 
bombed. 


Before darkness if was reported, 
the Germans had lost three planes, 
including a large bomber which 
flew over the center of London in 
a westerly direction during the first 
brief daylight alarm but was shot 
down by a British Spitfire fighter 
when it emerged from its cloud 
cover in the Ruislip area. 


NAZI WAR PRODUCTION 
SLOWED, BRITISH CLAIM 
LONDON, Oct. 6 (UP).— Ger- 
man’s production of warplanes has 
been “materially reduced” and her 
gasoline supplies badly disorgan- 
ized by the Royal Air Force's 
smashing offensive which already 
has rained blows on 215 targets oi 


the Reich alone, it was stated of- | 


counter - blows were shown on a 
government’ -poster-map entitled 
“Britain's air offensive” as the Air 
Ministry reported new heavy nigit 
assaults on vital Nazi targes in 
France, Holland, Belgium and the 
Reich. 

Squadrons of British bombers re- 
turned to their home bases early 
Sunday, it was said, after dumping 
tons of bombs on Germany's huge 
Krupp armaments works. at Essen, 
a big oil plant at Gelsenkirchen, 
western Germany's network of rail- 
roads and Nazi ship concentrations 
at Rotterdam, Brest, Gravelines 
and other coastal points. 0 

BLAST AT KRUPP 


More than two tons of bombs 
were heaped upon the Krupp works, 
it was said, while the Gelsenkirchen 
oil plant was attacked, causing 
violent explosions followed by ra- 
pidly spreading flames. 

At Amsterdam docks were 
bombed and fires visible 20 miles 
away started while at Flushing ex- 
plosions which lasted fully 10 
minutes were followed by leaping 
fires visible far at sea, it was 
stated. 

The Nazi airdromes attacked in- 
cluded those at Schipol, Texel, Ol- 
debroek and Bussum. 

A chain of airdromes, jumping- 
off points for Hitler's day and 
night aerial assaults on London 
and the British Isles, again were 
bombed heavily, the Air Ministry 
said. 

In an effort to blockade the 
Nazi-held Channel coast and 
tighten the defense against any 
sudden German attefhpt at {nva- 
sion of the British Isles, other RAF 
Planes carried out what were de- 
scribed as routine mine-laying 
operations.” 

Three British planes were lost in 
the Saturday night-Sunday at- 
tacks, it was admitted. 

The railroad terminals of west- 
ern Germany, upon which British 
bombs smashed again, included 
Hamm, Osnabruck and Cologne. 


NAZIS CALL LONDON 
A “BURNING HELL” 


BERLIN, Oct. 6 (UP).—London 
is “a burning, smoking hell” after 
smashing new reprisal assaults 
against the British capital by waves 
ef German bombing planes which 
blasted dock areas and un arma- 
ments“ factory, the official Nazi 
news agency claimed tonight. 

Promising no breathing spell for 
the besieged British capital, the 
Nazi raiders roared upon London 
daylong, sowing their explosive and 
incendiary bombs “with precision,” 
the DNB agency said. 


Horner Dies 
SPRINGFIELD, I., Oct. 6 (UP). 
—Gov. Henry Horner died today in 
Winnetka, Chicago suburb. He was 


WAR BULLETINS 


Nazi Motorized 
Troops Reported 


Anti-Jewish Laws 
In Holland 


THE HAGUE, Netherlands, Oct. 
6 (UP).—Strict anti-Jewish meas- 
ures for the Netherlands were an- 
nounced by German authorities to- 
day. 

No Jews will be appointed to or 
promoted in the civil service or 
state-controlled schools, except 
strictly Jewish schools. 


Italian Subs 
Sink British 


ROME, Oct.6 (UP) Italian sub- 


m northern Egypt, the Italian war 
commtinique said today. 


Weygand to Head 
Dakar Defense 


VICHY, France, Oct. 6 (UF) 
Gen, Maxime Weygand, former 
French generalissimo, left by plane 
for Algiers today en route to Dakar, 
where he will organize forces to 
resist another attack by General 
Charles de Gaulle, 


Berlin Bars 
Flashlights 


BERLIN, Oct. 6 (UP).—The Po- 
lice President has warned that per- 
sons using unshaded flashlights in 
streets and public squares after 
dark will be severely punished. 


Ship Torpedoed 
The 6,989-ton British steamer 
British General was torpedoed late 
today in the North Atlantic about 
600 miles from the Irish coast, ac- 
cording to a wireless message in- 
tercepted by Mackay Radio Corp. 
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Hear 
Browder, 
Foster at 


BostonRally 


Foster Urges Action By 
U.S., China, USSR 
for Peace 


FOSTER SPEAKS 
William Z. Foster, national chair- 


entire policy must be scrapped by 
the American people, he declared. 


Foster spoke at length on the ne- 


[Posters speech in full will be 
published in tomorrow's Daily 
Worker.) 

Otis A. Hood, candidate for Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, accused Re- 
publican Governor 


tee of the return of jobs. She also 
demanded abolition of Jim Orow 
practices, while pointing out that 
only socialism will solve youths’ 
fundamental 

Phil Frankfeld, candidate for US. 
Senator, branded as traitors “those 
who would cut wages, destroy the 
Wagner Labor Act, the Wages- 
Hours Bill, and the Walsh-Healey 
and Security Acts. 

A collection of $1,715.76 was an- 
nuunced by Ann Burlak, Party ad- 
ministrative secretary and chair- 
man of the meeting. 
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that it is conducting a campaign against 
molder 


plant in Fairlawn, N. J. Curtiss-Wright, 
piled up profits to the tune of $6,235,969 for the first 
1940. * 
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Browder to Make 3rd 


NationwideBroadcast 


Columbia Broadcasti 


Sys 
Thursday Which Will Be Heard in Most 
of Big Industrial Cities 


to Carry Address 


Earl Browder will make his most important speech in 
the election campaign, when he addresses the nation Thurs- 
day on a coast-to-coast radio hookup, was the announcement 
from Communist election headquarters. 

The Communist presidential candidate will speak, Oct. 


High Court 
Opens Fall 
Term Today 


Browder Appeal Is 
Among 400 Cases 
Now Pending 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 6-—The Su- 
preme Court starts another eight- 
month session tomorrow during 
which i will decide numerous legal 
issues and consider the appeal of 
Earl Browder now pending before 
it. 

Tomorrow's session will be brief. 


torneys 
Court’s bar. Then the tribunal will 
adjourn for a week and the jurists 
will study review petitions and de- 
cide whether they will grant them 
further hearing. 

Included among the 400-odd pe- 
titions for reviews of lower court 
decisions are cases on the anti- 
trust prosecutions of trade unions 
and civil liberties questions. Fore- 
most among the latter is the case 
of Earl Browder who was sentenced 


10, over the Columbia Broadcast- 
(WABC New York) 


stations in the country, reaching a 
very wide audience of listeners. 


the list between today and Thurs- 
day. 


to four years imprisonment on an 


Only business will be admitting at- alleged technical irregularity in 
to membership in the | 


connection with his own passport, 
made out in his own name. 

Browder’s appeal was prepared 
by the late Waker H. Pollak, 
eminent constitutional attorney, 
who died last Wednesday. First 
pronouncement by the Supreme 
Court in connection with the case 
would be a decision as to whether 
or not it will grant Browder a 
hearing on his appeal. 


8 Columbia Professors Challenge 
Butler ‘Support War or Get Out’ Edict 


Eight Columbia University pro. 
fessors, including three department 
heads, two former presidents of the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science and a Nobel 

, Winner, have challenged 
Nicholas Murray Butler's edict to 
accept his pro-war stand or “get 
out” in an open letter. 

The letter, released through the 
American Committee for Democ- 
racy and Intellectual Freedom, was 
the opening gun in a drive to spike 
Butler’s assault on academic free- 
dom, 

The professors who signed the 
letter are Dr. Harold C. Urey, head 


other members of the committee’s 
National Executive Board, among 
whom are Dean Christian Gauss, 
Princeton University; Dean Ned H. 
Dearborn, New York University Di- 
vision of General Education; Pro- 
fessor Ernest Minor Patterson, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Dr. Wil- 
liam M. Malisoff, editor of the 
journal Philosophy of Science, and 
Horace Grenell, Sarah Lawrence 


DR. FRANZ BOAS 


mounting from all sections of the 


academic 
movement. 
The full text of the letter fol- 
lows: 
“Your statements before the as- 


world and the peace 


the faculty and students either to 
accept the policy enunciated by you 
on the university’s war program or 
to sever their connection with the 
institution. 

“Since this raises directly the cen- 
tral question of the place of intel- 
lectual endeavor in a democratic so- 
ciety, we urge the need for imme- 
diate clarification of the following 


1. You state that ‘university 
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freedom’ stands before and above 
academic freedom of any kind or 
sort.’ Will you clarify such distinc- 
tion as you may see between these 
two concepts? Would academic 
freedom come into ‘open conflict’ 
with university freedom if, for ex- 
ample, a faculty member, after 
mature reflection, expressed the 
view that aid to Britain is not in 
the interest of the United States? 
Would conflict arise if he expressed 
the opposite view? 

“2. In the course of your speech 
you stated that ‘conservation and 
extension of knowledge’ is the aim 
of a university. We agree, but does 
not extension of knowledge in- 
evitably involve constant consider- 
ation of all possibilities, some of 
which are bound to be unpopular? 
Is it not therefore inevitably the 
responsibility of the university to 
protect minority, and even indi- 
vidual, points of view? 

“3. A university has been charac- 
terized as @ company of scholars 
and students in the pursuit of 
knowledge. Do you not agree that 
now, more than ever, it is essential 
that the policies which govern them 
must be arrived at with their full 
cooperation and consent? 

“4. We all recognize that in times 
like these one of the great dangers 
is that a faculty may be intimi- 
dated. Full participation of the 
student body in ‘freedom of thought 
and inquiry’ and ‘freedom of teach- 
ing’ provides an added Wurce of 
Strength. For this reason, and in 
the interest of the growth of the 
students themselves, is it not the 
duty of a university to encourage 
among the students an active sense 
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versity, 


9 
ers, local 537, protested Butler's ac- 
tion ina resolution. 
At the citywide organizational 
conference of the New York section 
of the American Peace Mobiliza- 
tion mention of Butler’s name drew 
boos. Dr. Bella V. Dodd, Teachers 
Union, flayed Butler as “a lackey 
of Wall Street.” 

Two college presidents joined the 
dissent to Butler's war-inciting 
ukase. Constance Warren, presi- 
dent of Sarah Lawrence College, 
denounced the edict as representing 
“the technique that was used by 
totalitarian authorities and which, 
if carried into practice, will create 
a similar situation in one of the 
foremost universities of the United 


N. Y., and Professor Roderick Men- 
zies of the women’s college. 

Dr. Paul Klapper, president of 
Queens College, although approving 
the pro-war aspects of Butler’s 
speech, nevertheless assailed Butler 


speak on “Academic Freedom in 
Columbia University” today at 4 
P.M, at a meeting sponsored by the 
Columbia Chapter of the American. 
Students Union. 

The meeting will be held in the 
John Jay assembly room of the uni- 
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Workers 
Win Big 
Victory at 
Levy Bros. 


The terms of the pact which 


the union a sweeping victory, 
for shop, unon con- 


work- 
time from 42 hours a week to 
-hour week. 

e strike was marked by police 
on union picket lines in 
of the firm, which culminated 
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19. More than 1,000 work 
the picket line on that 
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Of Burma 
Seen On Way 


Chungking Experts Say 


Move Aimed at Clos- 
ing Road 


(W'reless te the Daily Worker) 
CHUNGKING, Oct. 6.—Authori- 


tative observers in the capital here 


foresaw an advance on British-held 


This move, they pointed out, is 
connected primarily with the Jap- 
anese intention of cutting the 


Burma Road ‘and preventing the 


shipment of supplies to China. Chi- 
nese authorities here have been pre- 
paring for some time for the re- 


government authorities here have 
made arrangements for the defense 
of the Chinese sections of the road. 
BRITISH TO FORMALLY 
ANNOUNCE OPENING 

OF BURMA ROAD 


LONDON, Oct. 6 (UP).—British 


Ambassadors in Washington, Tokyo 
tral Committee of the Internation- 
al Workers Order at its last meet- 
‘ing endorsed the candidacy of vito 
Marcantonio in the 20th Congres- | 


and Moscow will communicate for- 
mally to the respective govern - 
ments before Tuesday Britain's de- 
cision to reopen the Burma route 
to China on Oct. 17, it was re- 
ported reliably tonight. 

Notification to Washington will 
be a mere formality, as the deliber- 
a jons leading to the decision pro- 
cveted in close concert between 
the American State Departmer.t 
and Whitehall. More importance 
is attached to Sir Stafford Cripps’ 
errand in Moscow. 

When the Burma Road was 
closed in July for three months by 
agreement with Japan, Britain 
omitted to inform Moscow in ad- 
vance and this omission was the 
Subject of wide comment at the 
time.. The courtesy now being 
shown Russia by advance notifica- 
tion is believed to reflect rising 
British inclination to improve rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union. This 


is parallel to a similar United | 


States attitude, both resulting 
from Japan’s invasion of Indo- 
China and signature of the tri- 
partite alliance. , 

The decision to reopen the Burma 
Road, over which Nationalist China 
formerly received immense quanti- 
ties of war supplies, is assured an 
enthusiastic welcome by the Brit- 
ish public. 


the arrest of 36 on a mass picket 
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orkers Call 4 
Parley on G. M. 
Attack on Union 


Flint Shop Stewards and Plant Committeemen 
Representing 35,000 to Meet to Fight 
Company’s Provocations 


ing was made by a membership 
meeting in Fisher Plant No. 1 yes- 
terday, and was endorsed by Car! 
Swanson, United Auto Workers 
Union, CIO, director. 

General Motors locals in Saginaw 
and Lansing will be invited to send 
representatives to the conference. 

This decision was made as the 
union's international executive 
board prepared to assemble in 
, Pittsburgh tomorrow for the sole 
| Purpose of discussing conditions in 
GM ͤ plants. 
E committee elected at yesterday's 


(Special te the Dally Worker) 

FLINT, Mich., Oct. 6.— Within 10 days, a meeting of 
all shop stewards, plant committeemen and members of plant 
bargaining committees representing 35,000 General Motors 
auto workers in the Flint area will convene here to adopt a 


“unified policy of all GM plants to meet company provoca- 
, tion.” The proposal for the meet-¢———$—$__ —_ 


— ͤ—2— —)0 


the union contract has completely 
| broken down. Corporation officials 
today make no effort to deal with 
plant committeemen in the settle- 
ment of disputes, it is charged. 
| Instead of using plant grievance 
machinery, workers charge, all du- 
putes are being referred to the top 
GM bargaining committee, which is 
controlled by Walter P. Reuther, 
Hillmanite. That committee today 
has hundreds of unsettled grievances 
before it. 

A Hillman proposal for an um- 
pire” to settle difficult cases of dis- 


Tokio 8 


A captain 
And His 
Conscience 


United Press) 

FORT TH, Tex. Oct. 6. 
—Elliott Roosevelt said last night he 
joined the army because “I must 
live with my conscience.” 

The 30-year-old President of the 
Texas State Radio network ad- 
dressed a group of 175 employes at 
iis farewell banquet and turned 
over to his wife his executive posi- 
tion while he spends a year in the 
army. He leaves Monday for Wright 
Pield at Dayton, O. . 

“If you ever an called upon to 
defend me for joining the armed 
service,” Roosevelt said, “simply tell 
this: I must live with my conscience. 
My own conscience says I must go. 
I must go to any job my country 
calls me for. If I hurt my father's 
chances in November I know father 


| will think I beve done right.” 
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membership meeting here will re- 
port to the Pittsburgh board meet- 
ing on local conditions. | 

GM PROVOCATIONS | 


ing in this area. 


in Pisher 
sharp wage reductions. 
With mounting grievances and 


complaint unionists assert that 


the grievance machinery set up m 


agreement between the union and 
the company has been delayed. One 
prominent Federal conciliator re- 


jected the post on the ground that 


the umpire was granted practically 
no powers. 
Added to this is government pres- 


. Sure upon the workers in the shops, 
which are now over-run by hun- 


dreds of agents snooping and pry- 
ing for “fifth columnists” and 
“saboteurs.” In both the GM ateer- 
ing gear plant in Saginaw, and in 
the Ternstedt plant in Detroit, 
workers have been forced to be 


Teamsters Ready to E 
Strike for Demands 


Thousands of teamsters, members of Local 807, Inter 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, prepared to call a city- 


wide walkout here tonight of all trucking under the locales 


jurisdiction, over refusal of operators to grant annual vaca- 


tions with pay. The strike was set for midnight tonight as 


Ay 


IMO Endorses | 


Marcantonio: 
For Congress 


Sets Up Committee to 
Campaign in His 
District : 


The Executive of the City Cen- 


sional District and elected a com- 


mittee of leading people to support 
his campaign in that territory. 
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Sixty Japanese planes damaged the 
British Embassy, the French Cath- | 
olle Hispital, and many houses in) 
the consular area in an attack on 
Chungking today. | 

The planes, divided into two fiy- 
ing formations, directed their at- 
tack on the main highway between | 
the walled city and the modern 
suburbs. 
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a result of a breakdown of arbitra- 
tion entered into by the local and 
operators following a prior strike 
call issued last Labor Day. 

Mayor LaGuardia, who inter- 
vened in the first controversy and 
halted a walkout by urging arbitra- 
tion, will step into the situation 
again today when he meets at 
J PM. at City Hall with spokesme= 
of the union and the employers. 

Local 807, composed of 10,000 
drivers, abandoned all of its de- 
mands for a reduction in the work 
week from 44 hours to 40, and other 
improved conditions but retained 
its demand only for annual vaca- 
tion with pay once arbitration got 
under way. The employers, however, 
after giving assurance that the va~ 
cation demand would be given 
consideration during the ensuing 
arbitration proceeding, have since 
reneged, local union officials stated: 

William S. Devery, president of 
the local, said yesterday that the 
membership had refused to submit 
to further arbitration stalling on 
the issue of vacation pay, and that 
unless the employers, excluding the 
100 firms which have already signed 
contracts} embodying vacatijom 


‘clauses, agree before midnight to- 


night, a walkout is all set to go 


through. 


Meanwhile, the iron fist against 
labor cloaked under the “defense” 
propaganda of the empioyers was 
shown when the New York Board 


of Trade called upon Mayor La- 
Guardia to “break” 


the looming 
strike, should further “arbitration” 
fail—in the “interest of national 
defense.” : 

Mr. Devery meanwhile countered 
the strike-breaking call of the 
trade board by declaring that @ 
walkout would not halt the passage 
of materials used in arms produc 
tion and thzt the local would give 


— 


_ special consideration to transporta- 


tion of fod, medical supplies and 
newsprint. 


Registration 
To Vote Begins 
Here Today _ 


New York voters must register 
between today, Oct. 7, and 15 in 
order to exercise their right te 
yote on Nov. 5 in the coming elec- 
tions, 

Registration dates are: Oct. 7, 
8, 9, 10, 14, 15 between 5 F. M. 


and 10:30 P. M. On Oct. 15, res- 


istration beoths will be open 
from 7:30 A. M. to 10:30 F. M. 

A qualified voter is a citizen 
who is or will be 21 on Election 
Day; has been a resident of the 
State for one year, county for 


four months, and election dis- 


trict, 30 days prior to the eles- 
tion 
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1,000,000 railroaders deprived of their livelihood for them- 
gelves and their families. 


mim preparing a series of articles dealing with this side of the question. 
* 5 
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Weekly Column Devoted to interests of Rail Labor 


UNEMPLOYMENT RAILMEN’S GRAVEST PROBLEM 
Beyond doubt the gravest problem facing rail labor is | 
unemployment. 


The last two decades have witnessed more than 


There were 2,022,000 workers em- 
in the railroad industry in 1920. With approximately as large | 
volume of traffic today the number of workers fall to about 1,000,000. 
This means that in round figures between 4,000,000 and 4,500,000 Amer- 
icans are deprived of their elementary needs. 
This is taking place in the face of growing profits for the railroad 
magrates. But they are not satisfied. _ Their greed for more and more 
profits drives them to concocting new schemes whereby they can in- | 
crease their gains at the expense of the very men who make their 
profits possible—the rail workers. 


TRANSPORTATION ACT OF 1940 

The recently adopted “Transportation Act of 1940” is a case in point. 
Two weeks ago on Monday, Sept. 23, we carried an analysis of the act 
im this column and a leading editorial, We characterized the act as 
» distinct victory for the railroad companies which were its chief 
sponsors.” 

Since then the Association of American Railroads released its state- 
ment on the act and published it in Ratiroad Data of Sept. 277. With 
@ certain degree of modesty and of course all in behalf of “public in- 
terest” the statement gloats over its accomplishment. 

Twice in the course of their statement, however, did they deem it 
necessary to express their dissatisfaction with the consolidation provi- 
sion of the Act. Weak as this provision is, they were not given as free 
@ hand as they wanted to put through mergers and consolidations, in 
the name of “economy” of course, which would add, even according to 
the most conservative estimates, between 200,000 and 400,000 railroad 
men to the already huge army of unemployed. 

“One feature of the law which the railroads consider unfortunate,” 
declares the statement, “is the inclusion of a provision adopted osten- 
gibly in the interests of labor, the tendency of which will be to prevent, 
for a time at least, bringing about economies— which is the principal 
function of consolidation.” 

The greediness of the carriers seems to have no limit. They have 
succeeded in weakening the consolidation provisions of the act, with the 
aid of the grand chiefs of the labor unions, to a point where they admit 
even in the statement quoted above the weaknesses of this so-called la- 
ber protective provision, What's even worse, as we pointed out in our 
analysis, workers who lose their jobs because of abandonment of rail- 
roads have been left without any protection at all. 


MORE PROFITEERING AT WORKERS’ EXPENSE 

One of the most vicious methods of profiteering at the expense of | 
the workers is the introduction of technological improvements and in- 
creased efficiency on railroads. According to conservative estimates hun- 
dreds of thousands of workers have been thrown out of their jobs as a 
result of it. 8 

Labor doesn’t and should not have any quarrel with modernization 
and improvements introduced into the railroad industry. Labor's quar- 
rel is not with progress. It is labor's contention that all improvements 
and efficiency possible should be introduced BUT IT CANNOT AND 
SHOULD NOT BE INTRODUCED AT THE EXPENSE OF THE CON- 
DITIONS OF THE WORKERS — AT THE EXPENSE OF THE VERY 
LIVELIHOOD OF MILLIONS OF AMERICANS AND THEIR FAM- 
ILIES. And that is just exactly what the railroad companies have been 
and are doing. 

With every invention and improvement introduced by the efforts of 
the human mind for the good of the people, these greedy railroad mag- 
nates have been consistently following this one sided unfair practice— 
taking the profits out of the hides of the workers through the use of 
these improvements, which no sane person can really object to. 


DIESEL ENGINE RAISES NEW PROBLEMS 


Recently a new improvement has been introduced. Streamlined 
trains have been appearing through the width and length of the land. 
These trains are driven by Diesel engines. There is no doubt that they | 
are in many respects an improvement over the steam driven trains. | 
They are also much cheaper to run. 

A lot has been written in praise of the streamline train and the | 
Diesel engine. Their advantages over steam has been widely publicized. | 
Not much if anything at all has been, however, said about the effects of | 
the introduction of these new inventions upon the lives of the railroad | 
men and their families. 


We have engaged the assistance of quite a number of railroad men 


WATCH FOR SERIES OF ARTICLES 

We hope to be able to start this series of articles within a couple 
Of weeks. We wish to take advantage of this opportunity to call to the 
attention of our readers and all railroad workers that these articles are 
forthcoming and that we hope to receive their assistance in having 
these articles reach as many railroad workers as possible. 

The introduction of the Diesel engine presents a very serious prob- 
lem which merits the immediate attention of organized labor in the rail- 
road industry. We urge you to call this to the attention of your local and | 
general chairman and enquire from them as to what they will do to 
protect you from the ill effects of this invention. We also urge you to 
write us your findings and opinions. 

IMMEDIATE ACTION VITAL 


It is the duty of the railroad unions and their leaders particularly 
to devise ways and means whereby the railroaders will benefit from im- 
provements alongside with the carriers and to prevent the carriers from 
making gains at the expense of the workers. For there is no doubt that 
thousands upon thousands of workers will be thrown out of their jobs. 
Small communities will suffer or be wiped out. Many a ghost town 
will no doubt remain behind as the Diesel driven streamlined train 
whijzzes by. “eae 

Railroadmen! Some of your leaders seem to have fallen asleep at 
the switch. Wake them! Remind them that the six-hour-day thirty- 
hour-week; two weeks vacation with pay; full crew; train limit and 
many other propositions have become long enough adopted decisions. It 
is high time to put these into effect. These will go a long way in rellev- 

the needs of the men and in raising the standard of living on the 


RAIL WORKER ON PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES 

The vote-catching pre-election promises of the presidential candi- 
Gates of the two major parties are not Jooling the rail workers judging 
by comment of railroaders from everywhere, This is one: 

“The sister act put on in the pre-election show by Roosevelt and 
Willkie,” writes a conductor from the West Coast, “proves beyond «a 
shadow of doubt that they are brothers under the skin. They were fath- 
ered by the same sugar daddies from Wall Street. They have nothing but 
contempt for the working man and are out to skin him for their bosses 
down the Street. But they fear him. 

“So they feed us a line and hope we swallow it. well we won't. 

“The Republicans gave us a dose of their medicine which we shall 
— forget. We hardly got the chill of the Hoover days out of our bones 
w t much heralded ‘friend of labor’ Roos 
322 7 Roosevelt began to show his 

“Both boys can be depended upon to do the bidding of the Street. 
Both have nothing but empty promises for the workers. To vote for one 
* — bad as voting for the other. Neither will have mine. That will 

wasting it. I am seriously consideri vo our candida 
Messrs. Browder and Ford. They stand — ——7 I 2 * es 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 
Special Introductory Offer 
MONDAY ISSUE, containing the railroad column, “Listen” 


35 WEEKS FOR ONE DOLLAR 
Daily and Sunday Worker 6 WEEKS FOR ONE DOLLAR 
ont mee the O Dally & Sunday Worker for 6 weeks. 
Monday Daily Worker for 35 weeks. 
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Mall NOW TO THE 
DAILY WORKER 


‘the guise of seeking out so-called 


NEW YORK 
Lehman's State 


Probe Is Gestapo 
Drive, Amter Says 


— - @ 


Governor Herbert H. Lemans 
order to Attorney General John J. 
Bennett, Jr., to conduct a secret 
statewide investigation of so-called 
subversive activities was branded 
as an “attempt to establish a Ges- 
tapo in New York,” in a charge by 
Israel Amter, chairman of the New 
York State Communist Party. 

The statement by Amter, Com- 
munist candidate for Senator, fol- 
lows: 

“Governor Lehman has invoke a 
1917 World War statute as the basis 
for his order to Attorney General 
John J. Bennett to conduct, under 


& 


Fifth Columnists, a statewide witch | 
hunt. This the same 
which encouraged the infamous 
Luk raids against progressive or- 


was law 


ganizations shortly after the first 
World War. 
“The Governor's resort to this 


law is an outright attempt to estab- 
lish a Gestapo in New York State 
for the purpose of hounding those 
who oppose the feverish efforts of | 
the warmongers to plunge our na- 
tion into war. 


AIMED AT ALL LABOR 


“The secret investigation is aimed 
at all the peace-loving people of 
New York State, and, though, os- 
tensibly directed at Communists, 
whom the Attorney General, a- 
cording to reports, glibly links with 
the Nazis, will affect the clvil rights 
of every citizen and all progressive | 
groups which oppose the incitement 
towards war by the Democratic and 
Republican leaders, 

“We Communists have again and 
again called for the rooting out of 
traitors to the interests of the 
American people. These traitors, 
like those in France, will be found | 
in the highest circles, in Wall St. 
and among the leaders of the big 
corporations. 


“I appeal to all those opposed to 
war, to all fraternal and trade 
union organizations te protect this 
Gestapo-like investigation and to 
demand that Governor Lehman 
immediately revoke his witch-hunt 
and vicious attack on the civil 
rights of the people in our State.” 
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Swing 


goans who have been indicted on 
similar charges will be arraigned be- 
fore Judge Riley Stevens in Lewis- 
town tomorrow. 


OHIO 


V. V. Communists 
Aid in Ohio 
Ballot Fight 


The New York State Committee, 
Communist Party, announced yes- 
terday that it had sent $250 to the 
Ohio State Committee to aid in 
the fight to restore Communist can- 
didates on the ballot in the mid- 
west State. 


statement by Israel Amter, 
man of the New York State 
mittee, congratulated the 

State Committee for “putting up a 
splendid fight against the attempts 
that are being made to rule not only 
our Party, but other minority par- 


South Side 
Celebrates In 
Patterson Drive 


— te the Dally Werker? tles off the ballot in Ohio.” 
CHICAGO, II., Oct. 6 — Two 
hundred and fifty enthusiastic 


INDIANA 
workers hose efforts placed on the 


ballot the name of William L. Pat- Indiana C. P. 
terson, Communist Party candidate | 

for Congress in the First Congres- | Maps Out 

sional District of Dlinois met last | Election Drive 

night in a victory celebration on 

Chicago's South Side. (Special te the Daily Worker) 

That Patterson will be the only| INDIANAPOLIS, Oct. 6.—Leading 
standard bearer of the Communist Indiana Communists met here to- 
Party on the ballot in the Novem- day to map out the most intense 
ber election has inspired the Party | election campaign ever conducted in 
throughout the city to complete the this state, as Governor M. Clifford 
job so successfully begun and send | Townsend acknowledged the receipt 
him to Congress and Arthur E. of petitions placing the Communist 


Wednesday. But in an atmosphere 
of mob hysteria, four other Chica- 


Mitchell to retirement. Headquar- 
ters for the drive to Congress have | 
been opened at 3517 Indiana Ave 
in the heart of the First District. | 


Victory Rally In 
Chicago on | 
Pontiac Case 


(Special to the Daily Worker) 

CHICAGO, Oct. G chicago trade | 
unionists and defense leaders today | 
planned to celebrate the discharge 
of three young people charged with 
criminal syndicalism at Pontiac by 
a Victory Celebration and Defense 
Rally tomorrow night at 8 P.M., in 
the Adams Room of the Midland 
Hotel, 172 W. Adams St. 

The three, Philip Stewart, Gert- 
rude Parker, and Bernice Perdu| 


candidates on the ballot in Indiana. 

The final decision regarding the 
Communist candidates is to be made 
on Monday. 


COLORADO | 


Communists 
File on Ballot 
In Colorado 


(Special to the Daily Worker) 

DENVER, Col., Oct. 6.—The Com- 
munist Party of Colorado today 
filed its petition with the Secretary 
of State to place its Presidential 
electors on the ballot in this state, 
James Allander, Colorado Secretary 
of the Communist Party announced. 

A separate petition was filed te 
place the name of James Allander, 


were “no-billed” by the Livingston | Communist candidate for Congress- 
County grand jury in Pontiac | man. 


The great American institution of 
a weekly baking day for mother 
has become pretty generally out- 
moded thanks to the interest taken 
in the home and larder by the bak- 


ing industry. With every kind of 
bread and cake available neatly 


wrapped in cellophane, and with 
constantly increasing demands on 
her time, it's a rare woman who 


makes her own bread these days. 
However, for an extra special treat, 
a little home made bread, especially 
one of the more simple kinds, is 
occasionally welcome. Here are some 
recipes that won’t take too much 
time or cut too deeply into the food 
budget, 


CORN CAKE 
1 cup cornmeal 


% cup flour 


2 tablespoons sugar 

4 teaspoons baking powder 

4 teaspoon salt 

1 egg, well beaten 

1 cup milk 

2 tablespoons melted fat 

Mix and sift dry ingredients. add 
egg, well beaten with milk and the 
melted fat. Beat, bake in shallow, 
greased pan in a hot oven 425 de- 
grees P., 20 minutes. 

One cup sour milk may be used in 
place of sweet milk, using ½ tea- 
spoon soda and only 2 teaspoons 
baking powder. 


PEANUT BUTTER BREAD 
2 cups flour 
4 teaspoons baking powder 
I teaspoon salt 
1-3 cup sugar 


35 East 12th Street, New York City 
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ly cup peanut butter 

1% cups milk 

Sift first 4 ingredients together. 
Add peanut butter and mix in as 
for biscuits; add milk to make soft 
batter and beat thoroughly. Put in 
greased loaf pan; smooth top and 
bake in a moderate oven of 350 de- 
grees F. about 1 hour. This is best 
when a day old. It makes delicious 
sandwiches, cut in thin slices and 
filled with either cream cheese or 
lettuce and mayonnaise. 

GRAHAM BREAD 

1% cups butter 

4 teaspoons baking powder 

1% teaspoons salt 

2 tablespoons sugar 

1% cups graham flour 

1 tablespoon melted shortening 

2 cups milk 

Sift flour, baking powder, salt and 
sugar together; add graham flour, 
melted shortening and milk and 
beat thoroughly until smooth. Put 
into greased loaf pan; smooth top 
with melted shortening and bake in 
moderate oven over at 375 degrees 
P., about 1 hour. 

If this bread is allowed to cool in 
pan, it will be much easier to cut 
mto thin slices for sandwiches. 


Youth Leader 
Asks Repeal of 


Conscription 
Winston Calls on Seattle 
Young People to Vote 
for Communists 


(Special to the Daily Worker) 

SEATTLE, Wach, Oct. 6.— Henry 
Winston, national administrative 
secretary of the Young Communist 
League, received a tremendous ova- 
tion when he spoke at the Annual 
Banguet of the Northwest District 
of the Young Communist League 
last weekend. 

This is the first time that the na- 
tionally known young Negro leader 
has come to the Pacfic Northwest. 
He is conducting a nation - wide 
election campaign tour in behalf of 
the Communist Party candidates. 

Winston, who delivered a spirited 
and brilliant speech at the banquet 
warned America’s youth to give 
their support to the Communist 
candidates to whom youth's hap- 
piness, security and future are of 
real and proven importance. 


ASKS DRAFT REPEAL 


of this law, to protect 
standards, civil liberties 
peace of this country. 

number one task of our 
today is to unite their 
action around demands 


Jim West, Northwest Executive 
Secretary of the YCL, pledged that 
the organizations membership 
would give active aid in the fight 
to place the Communist Party on 

ballot m Washington State. 


continue his tour, which will cule 
minate in a mass meeting in Chi- 
cago on Oct. 18 The Chicago 
meeting will be held in Forum Hall, 
322 F. 43rd St., at 8 P.M. 


‘Right to Vote’ 
Rally Here 
On Wednesday 


A parade of victims of suppres- 
sion of election rights in the entire 
nation will march across the plat- 
form at the Hotel Astor Wednesday 
night to tell the story of intimida- 
tion, vigilante and court action, 
aimed at preventing minority par- 
ties from securing a place on the 
ballot in the coming election at a 
rally on “Your Right to Vote as 
You Please.“ 

Criminal syndicalism prisoners 
from Illinois, out on bond awaiting 
trial, victims of cooked-up charges 
and economic recrimination from 
Maryland, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, 
Arizona and other states, will tell 
their stories, Dashiell Hammett, 
movie writer and chairman of the 
Committee on Election Rights, 
1940, which sponsored the meeting, 
announced. 


HENRY WINSTON 


—— 


their mandate for peace. The 
people will not be denied.” 
Henry Winston left Séattle to 
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o RECORDS 


All Victor Records Reduced 
Up to 50% 


GREAT Tadic 


ola 
Price 


Symphony No, 1 (Shostakovich) ........$9.00 
Symphony No. 5 (Shostakovich) ........12.00 
Pictures at an Exhibition 

(Mousergsky- Ravel 9.00 


And Hundreds of Others 
0. PAGANI « BRO. 


OFFICIAL OPTICIANS TO 


THE I. W. o. 


IN NEW YORE 
Associated Optometrists 


255 West S4th ., near Tih Ave. 
MEd. 83-3243. Daily 9 A.M.-7:90 P.M 
J. r. FREEMAN, Optometrist 


IN BROOKLYN 
Unity Optical Co 


15% Flatbush Ave., nr. Atlantic Ave. 
ELI ROSS, Optometrist 
Dally 9 A.M.-7 P.M. 


197 SECOND AVENUE 


COMRADES, TRY REAL CHINESE FOOD 


JADE MOUNTAIN RESTAURANT 


* 
1 
| | 
‘ 


Bet. 12th and 13th Streets 


4 ae s . 
* 73 f U y; — SS . : 7 a 2 ) 
9 Mim ie Zam. 2 47>. 


SHOPPING GUIDE 


Please mention the Daily Worker when patronizing advertisers 


— 


Army-Navy Stores 


HUDGON, 105 Third Ave. cor. 13th &. 
Hunting Outfits, Riding Habits, Woolen, 
Leather and Suede Jackets, Windbreak- 
ers, Hiking Boots and Shoes. 


Beauty Parlors 


GOLDSTEIN'S, 223 B. i4th St. GR. 6-8088. 
Permanent wave $3 and $5. de per 
item: 3 items $1. 


Electrolysis 


‘ SPECIAL OFFER! Free treatment to new- 


Men’s Wear 


NEWMAN BROS. Men's and Young n's 
Clothing, 84 Stanton St., nr. ard, 
N. v. O. Comradely attention. 


Moving and Storage 


J. SANTINI 
Reasonable, 
4-222. 


100 % Fireproof Warehouse. 
Moving. Lihigb 


Restaurants 


NEW STARLIGHT 
RESTAURANT 


Catering fer Parties, Banquets, Etc. 
Eat in a Delightful Atmosphere 


Lunch 85c - - Dinner 50c 


55 IRVING PLACE 
Bet, 17th & 18th Sts. GRa. 3-718 


PRANK GIARAMITA, Express and Mov- 
ing. 18 Bast 7th 6t.. near Third Ave. 
Tel. GRamercy 17-3457. 


& Express, 607 K 


D. HAMMETT u 
iéth St. GR. 3-7 


COOPERMAN’S VANS, 939 Jennings . 
Reliable moving, reasonable rates. Tel.: 
DA. 9-3669. 


Musie-Records 


Carpet Cleaners 


9x12 Rugs, cleaned, stored & insured $3.76. 
Security Carpet, JErome 8-3441. 


9x12 RUGS, cleaned, stored and insured 
$2.75, Colonial Carpet, JErome 17-6288. 


Dentists 


DR. ©. WEISMAN, Surgeon Dentist 1 
Union Square W. Suite 511. GR. 17-6296. 


DR. A. BROWK. Surgeon Dentist, 223 
Second Ave., om. 4th St GR. 17-5844 


| WANT.ADS 


Rates per word 
Daily Sanday 


(Minimum 16 words). 
UNFURNISHED APARTMENT FOR RENT 
(Manhattan) 


25TH, 432 W. Chelsea garden studios, just 
completed. 2% rooms, latest appoint- 
ments. Reasonable rent. CH. 4-2071. 


FURNISHED ROOMS FOR BRENT 
(Manhattan) 


GREENWICH AVE., 100 (Apt. 6). Small, 
large, studio, private, privileges, reason- 
able. All week. 


AUDUBON AVE., 219 (Apt. 2B). Airy, pri- 
vate, single, double, reasonable. 


12TH, 210 E. Single, comfortable, modern, 
reasonable, quiet house, clean. 


19TH, 333 W. Single, double, share kitchen. 
Very reasonable, Kaplan. 


OTH, 46 W. (Apt. 48). Large, 
private, comradely atmosphere, 
leges. RI. 9-51096. 


bright, 
privi- 


CHILD BOARD WANTED 


WORKING MOTHER 2 children wishes 
room entire care and board for chil- 
dren, girls, 4 & 6, own crib. Box 87, 
-o Daily Worker. 


Furniture 


MODERN FURNITURE 


D. MONTELEONE—Modern Furniture built 
te specifications; painted, unpainted. 
123 University Place, R. r. 0. 


* 


ROXY. Modern Furniture. Stock order: 
Painted-unpainted, Mirrors. Lamps. 468 
Sixth Ave. (12th). 


Insurance 


LEON BENOFF. Every kind of insurance. 
Fire, auto, burglary, ete, 391 K 149th 
St. ME. 5-0964. 


Laundries 


VERMONT. Onion Shop, CIO. an and 
deliver. 457 Vermont St.. Brooklyn rel. 
AP. 6-7000. 


— 


call-deliver. 


Men’s Hats 


1880 FEN AVENUE, corner Dougiae 8t. 
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FIRST ANNIVERSARY 


Victor Records 


Discounts Up to 50% 


Formerly Now 
1 PETER AND THE WOLF 
Koussevitsky and Boston 
Bymphony =... «sevens $6.50 $3.50 
2 BEETHOVEN'S “EMPEROR” 
CONCERTO 
Artur Schnabel & London 
mphonangngg . 5.50 
3 CESAR FRANK'S SYM- 
PHONY IN D MINOR 
Stokowski and the Phila- 
deiphia Orchestra 12.00 6.50 
BALLADS FOR AMERICANS 
Sung by Paul Robeson.. 2.00 1.80 
AND HUNDREDS OF OTHER RECORDS 
TO CHOOSE FROM 


Eric, Bernay’s 
MUSIC ROOM 


133 W. 44th St. © LOngacre 3-4420 


Alr Conditioned Open Evenings 
MAIL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY 


Opticians and 
Optometrists 


OFFICIAL OPTICIANS TO LW.O, ané 
LABOR UNIONS 


. 


COOPERATIVE OPTI 
W. N. V. 
Sth floor. 


OR. 65-9557. CIO 


Piano Tuning 


po 


CIANS, 1 Union 84. 
cor. University Pl. & 14th 8t.), 
Shop. 


5 . 
CN eee eat ai eg 


JOHN'S Restaurant, 302 E. 12th St. 
cellent food, comradely atmosphere. 


KAVKSE, 332 en. Excelient Shashii 
Home atmosphere. “Open air garden.” 


Shoes 


FIRST PRIZE 
in Any Company 


Ex- 


To the nation’s outstanding 
gridiron stars is presented 
annually the All-America 
Emblem — but every year 
millions of American men 
award Jarman Shoes top 
honors for style, for com- 
fort, for value! You'll take 
to the snappy lines of this 
wing tip blucher in “Amer- 
ican Tan.” 


BARNEY'S 


610 Brighton Beach Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. v. 


Union Store 
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Typewriters ~ 
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„ ClO Comes In, Speedup 
Goes, Auto Worker Writes 


| 


* > 


Detroit, Mich. 


Workers Correspondence Dep't.: 

‘Only if you have worked in Ford’s Rouge plant can you 
fully appreciate the vast contrast in working conditions ex- 
isting between Ford’s and a CIO auto shop. Being now 


et ployed in „ Thrysler plant, 1 


am able to make this vivid con- 


production line as I have, 


5 
4 
3 
F 
5 


The ever-present service depart- 


ment gives Ford's a penitentiary 
atmosphere which makes you 
watch your every step, for fear of 
“violating” a thousand and one 


summarily results in your dismissal 
with no one to appeal to for pro- 
tection or redress of grievances. 

In fact, if you should as much 
as breathe a grievance to a Ford 
foreman or superintendent you are 
risking immediate dismissal. This 
complete absence of democracy in 
Ford labor relations makes me of- 
ten feel that life under fascism 
must be somewhat akin to working 
at the Rouge. Industrial democ- 
racy is one of the greatest blessings 
the CIO has to offer to the Ford 
workers, which will enzeble them 
to work in a relaxed, happy frame 
of mind, which oftentimes spells 
the difference between good health 
and early old-age. 

In a CIO shop you are free at 
all times to present your grievances 
to your department steward who 
may take them up with the fore- 
man, or in case of the grievance 
not being satisfactorily disposed of, 
your steward turns the grievance 
over to a plant committeeman who 
takes the matter up with the high- 
est authority in the shop. You 
can't be fired for presenting your 
grievances. 

In Chrysler's you are relieved 
whenever you need to go to the 
toilet. At Ford's this is not true; 
it may be three or four hours be- 
fore you can get away from your 
job and by that time, you won't 
need relief. At the Rouge produc- 
tion line, if you want to go to the 
toilet, you usually have to work like 
hell to get well ahead of your job, 
sO you can get away. There simply 
are no such things as “relief men” 
there. You have to rush back to 
the job in double-quick time for 
fear your job may get into a “hole,” 
that is, so far behind its proper 
place on the Ine that it gets in 
the way of other jobs, often jam- 
ming up the line. 

THE DIFFERENCE 

When this happens, you usually 
are cursed out by two or three 
foremen at the same time. At 
Chrysler's since I have worked 
there, I have yet to hear a boss 
use profane language at a worker. 
At Ford's it is an hourly occur- 
rence. In a CIO shop the bosses 


learn to be civil and respectful to- 


the workers. That is not because 
these bosses are any more humane 
than those at Ford's. I am told 
by older Chrysler workers that it 
was a different story before the 
CIO came into the picture. 

The speed-up system at Ford's 
is so pressing that it is not un- 
common for production line work- 
ers on the body trim and assem- 
bly lines to have to “stock up” 
their jobs on their own time, dur- 
ing lunch hour or before the shift 
starts, in order to avoid getting 
into a hole. You don’t see this 
here. 

There are so many advantages 
that the CIO offers us that to, save 
time and space I must itemize 
them briefly without comment. 

Seniority and job security: Sen- 
jority lists are posted at the time- 
clock racks so you can see how 
you stand in relation to other men. 

Smoking: At Ford’s you can't 
smoke even on your own time, while 
here you can smoke at your pleas- 
ure as long as you remain in the 
aisle or in a toilet, as per fire 
regulations. 

Lunch: The speed-up at Ford's 
is such that even if you were al- 
lowed, it would be impossible to 
eat a sandwich during working 
hours, which you are able to do at 
Chrysier’s when you are hungry 


— 


— 


does not allow women to earn a 

living in his plants, except a few 

widows of Ford workers killed on 

the job. Chrysler women receive 

equal pay for equal work. 

Yes, Ford workers need the CIO. 
—GM. 


B’klyn Dock 
Worker Wants 
Fighting Union 


Brocklyn, N. . 

Workers’ Correspondence Dept. 

Por the past few months I have 
been reading in the Daily Worker 
how unions will suffer’ under all 
these new, so-called “defense laws.” 
Those of your readers who are for- 
tunate enough to belong to good 
strong unions have been able to en- 


joy some of the fruits of miiltant 
unionism. They have raised wages, 


closed shop and seniority rights. 


keep these gains. 
to those in phony unions; like my- 


International Longshoreman's As- 


dominated of all in the A. F. of L. 

Because the capitalist press 
is sure to hide the true facts, I 
am writing this letter so your read- 
ers will Know the conditions we 
longshoremen “enjoy” under our 


we are fighting for. 

Many of us in Red Hook, Brook- 
lyn, have been dues paying mem- 
bers in good standing for ten or 
fifteen years. We kick in our $5 
regularly every ,month, But unless 
we also kick back to our delegates, 
or patronize their rélatives in busi- 


They'll see some 500 or 600 men 
at each dock waiting for work. At 
8 o'clock, the stevedore or “boss” 


the men? 


you think he'll pick a man who re- 


cut down hours, established the 


They know what their unions have 
won for them. They will fight to 


But I woncer what will happen 
self and my fellow workers in the 


sociation. This union is one of the 
most reactionary, and racketeer 


president, Joseph P. Ryan, and what 


comes and picks out maybe one 
quarter of us. The rest have to 
go home to our families without 
any work. How does the boss“ pick 
As he likes. None of us 
have any “rights” to our job. Do 


fuses to kick back part of his wages 
to the delegate who undoubtedly 
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Correspondence 


‘The People of Texas Have a Big Job Ahead’ 
Writes an Impoverished Sharecropper 
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Crockett in that fight which 
old folks still talk about when they 


to death by a bunch of bloodsuckers 
in Egypt. 

Well, Maury is in hand and glove 
with the pecple who knifed him 
when he was trying to keep his seat 
in Congress. The folks like me are 
just walking around the streets try- 


Has an Idea 
To Protect the 
Correspondent 


Oneida County, New York. 

Workers Correspondence Dept.: 

“It wouldn't be a bad idea, I 
think, to let the correspondents 
know that their letters would be 
held in strict confidence and the 
writer could not be easily identified 
from the publication. The main 
thing in the correspondence would 
be the news given and where it 
comes from. Not the name of the 
writer. For instance, a letter com- 
ing from N.Y. could be substituted 
. County’ and giving the 
initials of the writer. 

“Had some experience in this 
years ago. An article with my name 


signed on a certain subject was 


widely distributed among employes. 
The superintendent received mark- 
ed copies through the mail from 
employes either because they did 
not like the superintendent or for 
other reasons. In about a week I 
was given my discharge on a tech- 
nicality, a trivial affair. 

“That is the way the Roosevelt 
Administration is trying to get rid 
of Browder, through a technicality 
and trivial affair. It is the usual 
method. 

“If I find anything of interest up 
this way will drop you a line. 

“Best regards, “J.K.O.” 


ers Correspondence Dept.: ing to keep their hungry bellies 
os San Antonio, Texas. | from falling right out on the side- 
A year ago when I was living at] walks. His new friends are shoving 
Muleshoe up in the Panhandle, my| the Mexican people around and get- 
landlord didn’t like my ideas. He ting away with it as they have al- 
moved me out saying that I talked | ways done. 
too much for a sharecropper. Maury himself is kidding the peo- 
So I bundled up the wife and ple by telling them that parachute 
kids, put them in an old $35. jaloppy,| jumpers are liable to fall in for 
and drove them down here to thus breakfast any day, and that every- 
town which the schoolbooks call body must join the Home Guards. 
“the cradle of Texas liberties.” We The streets in this man’s town are 
Texas people believed then that so crooked, being laid out after cow 
Mayor Maury Maverick was a! trails, that any parachute jumper 
square shooter and that maybe he who accidentally fell here could die 
would be the man to lead us out trying to 
from under the big corporations 
which are turning the best state in 
these whole United States into one 
great big hellhole. Well, here we're 
stuck. I can't get any steady work 
because I'm 47 years old and some- 
times laid up from that winter 
when I took rheumatism because 
I had nothing but pasteboard for 
shoe soles. 

The other day, I went out and 
took a look at the Alamo where 160 
Texans died to set up a republic of 
their own back in 1836. My own 
great-great uncle died with Da 
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Workers Correspondence Dept.: 
The Painters have just termi- 


termination of the general mem- 
bership to protect and better the 
living standards of the 12,000 paint- 
ers and their families. It was ap- 
parent that this was not only a 
strike against the organized em- 
ployers (Master Painters Associa- 
tion). but against the real estate 
interests connected with monopoly 
capital itself. 

Yes, the Painters were fighting 
Wall Street! That this strike end- 
ed in an agreement that the bosses 
were willing to arbitrate through 
the Mayor is a decided victory, con- 
sidering that the bosses did not 
want to negotiate any agreement 
unless it was one to lower wages 


agreement would be lived up to. 
Many unions in the Building 
Trades have such clauses in their 
agreements, while some have 100 
per cent control of hiring. It is 
in the long run 
trated. The question is: 
union has a right to 
protect the men from abuses or not. 
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THE MUSIC ROOM 
First Anniversary 
SALE 
ON RECORDS 


‘Timely Records 


abe EACH or 8 for $1.00 
TAC 


SOVIET 39e 


* 
Royale Masterworks 
35e each or 3 for $1.00 


Formerly $1.00 each 
35° 


5 
7 sung dy 
MARIAN ANDERSON | 


ALL VICTOR & COLUMBIA 
up to 50%, discount. a 


UNION SHOP 


splits with the stevedore? Let one 
of us complain to our own union 
delegate about speed up, under- 
sized gangs, or anything else. He 
becomes a marked man and can 
“shape” for months without getting 
a job unless he goes to some other 
section of the waterfront. 

Is there any other industry with 
so barbaric a hiring system as the 
“shape”? Was the slave market 
much worse? Yet on the West 
Coast longshoremen get work 
through their own union halls on 
a rotary system of hiring. Our of- 
ficials know of this system, and they 
know that we want it because it is 


negotiate with the shipowners for 
this system? The reason they do 


“shape” is not the only evil 
the longshore industry. But it is 
keystone to all the others. Take 
away from the shipowners this life 
and death hold over our right to 
work, and those other evils, the 
kick back, the speed up; and under- 
manning with its resultant high ac- 
cident rate, will be comparatively 


MY wa Orders Pitied Promptly 


29 


easy to abolish. 
L 0. 


a bible. 


(We heartily agree.—Ed.) 


Taxi Driver 


‘Put Away His 


Jack Handle’ 


apologize! 


Now my wife can always tell 
when I miss buying the Daily 
Worker. It’s the only antidote after 
an upsetting day. ‘ 

But yesterday's (Thursday, Oct. 
3) Daily Worker was a humdinger. 
The Dreiser article. 
one copy to my father-in-law in 
New Jersey and one to my brother, 
who takes the New York Times as 
They are slowly putting 
away their own jack handless 

Sincerely, 


New York City. 
Workers Correspondence Dept.: 
I’m the guy who once used a jack 
handle on a fellow just because he 
asked me to join the taxi-drivers 
union. I thought I was too “Amer- 
ican.” That was cver six years ago. 
If I met him today, how I would 


8 
e 


I am mailing 


, 


M. W. 
P.S. This is my first letter to any 
newspaper. Thought it silly, 
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This question will be left in the 


Railroad Men 
Aid in Winning 
Protective Laws 


Bronx, N.Y.C. 
Workers Correspondence Dept.: 

Much of the credit that goes to 
Roosevelt because of the Social Se- 
curity Act, pension laws and other 
legislation, is misplaced. 

To help gain these important so- 
cial measures, the railroad workers 
expended much time and energy. 
Only because he knew the people 
were so overwhelmingly in favor of 
such laws and so insistent, did 
Roosevelt act, because he was forced 
to act. 


road worker as for every other 
worker. The threatened wage cut 
of 1938 was blocked also by a mass 
resistance. on the part of the rail- 
road workers. However, some rail- 
road men are under the impression 
that this was President Roosevelt's 
personal work. 


only they themselves and by their 
favor. 


t 
This was a victory for the rail- 


Let our workers never forget that 


social program for the City of New 
York proves that he has attached 


Become a Workers 
Correspondent! 


With today’s issue of the 

Daily Worker, WORKERS COR- 
RESPONDENCE makes its bow. 
Letters from workers, such as 
these appearing on this page 
will be featured in the Daily 
Worker hereafter every Monday. 
You are invited to contribute 
to this imiportant phase of the 
Daily Worker’s handling of the 
news. 


We ocordially invite YOU to 


A Waterfront 
Driver Thinks 
Things Over 


New York City. 


sota summer is gone. 
leaves, ranging from pale pu 
glisten with golden stubbie. : : 
of the recent harvest. This year. 
m Minnesota, mother earth has 31 
been unusually generous to the toll « dozen 
of the farmer. 


Workers Correspondence Dep't: 
The only way I can start is by 
saying that up and down the New) 
York waterfront, a lot of men were 
fooled by the promises of the Labor 
A. N. D. (After the New Deal) Ad- 
ministration. When laws, to be used 
against the monopolies are used in- 
stead against unions (Sherman 
Anti-Trust Iaw)—when laws were 


passed, not at a time when Spain 


Spain, but after a pack of interna- 
tional munitions hounds started 
the second World War—our govern- 
ment saw fit to violate the will and 
wishes of the people, to sell ammu- 
nitions, ships, planes, etc. to the 


sistant, Rockefeller, Jr. 


does not want to lose Labor's vote 


want, and for these reasons will 
not vote for either Roosevelt or 
Willkie. Buttons do not always tell 


concerted efforts can gain in their the story of what is going to hap- 


warring nation. 


They say it will bring prosperity. 
Business will pick up. More work. 


Bull! All the waterfront drivers, 
seamen, know what it is all about. 
Soon as the fog lifted, when it was 
plain that step by step we were 
drawn closer to the war—when 
the Tobins, Ryans and shipowners 
umped on the bandwagon (even at 
time they spoke against the 

we knew then that the 


— 


one 
war), 


It wasn't long before all the 
business, the work, the prosperity 
disappeared around that ever- 
lasting corner, and the men on the 
docks and trucks began to open 
their eyes. 

, there’s plenty of business 
going on—not with building the 
country, but with smashing it! On 
the waterfront a few barns are 
working full blast on stuff for the 
so-called defer e program, and only 
a few longshoremen out of the 
thousands are working night and 
day, loading and unloading ships 
with Roosevelt's “everything short 
of war“ which means WAR. 

And the rest of the men are just 
shapers, wasting their days and 
weeks hanging around looking for 
work—just shaping but no work. 
One winch man hit the nail on the 
head. He’s working on sugar: 

“Boy, Oh boy, Im sick at look-| 
ing at all this sweet stuff. Wait till | 
we are finished stacking this stuff. 
Watch the price go up again like 
the last time. There was plenty of 
sugar the last time too, but not in 


ne ot the consumer. 
A Waterfront Driver 


—_— —— — 


———- 


Minnesota Farmers See a J 
Ruin in the Wake of War 1 


—— 


Montevideo, Minn. (a 


Workers Correspondence Dep't.: 


The best season in Minnesota is the fall. The sun has 
a fine, balmy glok. The intense heat of the short Minne- 
| The trees are laden with beautiful 
rple to bright 


oy. 
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Amid this enchantment of a Min- 
nesota fall, I drive to the field of 


wheat and hogs was wiped out by else for 
the higher prices we had to pay for 
machinery, clothes and everything. | for 
Our dollar was worth fifty cents. 


Our land values went sky high. 80 be ours. 


our sons must go 
“From 1917 to 1920 for every let's fight a 


did our taxes. It ruined us. “Tf 


dollar of credit we got we had to want and m 
pay back two dollars in 1921. Thats don’t want 
when we got deflation and hell. maimed for 
The grain gamblers set the price and still be 


of corn at 19 cents a bushel, wheat curity after the division 


at 30 cents a bushel. We couldn't 
pay our debts with these prices and | 
a deflated dollar. 


We had to organize to step them 
from throwing our families off our 
homesteads. Now most everybody 
around here is a tenant. That's 
what war does to the farmer. This 
war is no better to the farmer than 
the last one. It s only good for the 
millionaires. We farmers don't 
want war with anybody. That's 
what our Farmers Union says. We 
got to fight to get something for 
our products. That's our fight.” 
WHAT HAPPENED 

Those are the views of Sam Gul- 
lickson on war. They are typical 
of the mass of Minnesota farmiers, 
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weapon with which to give battle We farmers 
to the war mongers of that day. | out of products. 
They still remember how their lead- | eating us up. 
ers in the farm movement, such as than a $1 an 
the elder Charles Lindbergh were They certainly 
mobbed by the 100 per cent patriots | creased to pay for the war 
of the day, to mention only one I know that we farmers» are still 
paying for the last war. We just 
Over in Chippewa county I tak - can't stand another war.“ Ludvig 
Ostrom, the Republican farmer de- 


among many. 


ed to a young farmer, Harlan 
Wolfe, 24 years old. He is married 
and the father of two children. He | 
was born and raised on a farm. 
“Is war a good thing for the 
farmer?” I asked him. 
“Positively not. 
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er, regardless of his political 

“You know what happened to us. | who has any good word 
They took the land away from us The terrible economic 
that followed upon the heels of the 
last war, among 


acre 
are 


The farmers in Minnesota are 
known for their progressive tenden- 
cies. In many respects they have =) 
been in the forefront of farm lead-- 
The prices of ership in fighting against the mor 
farm products are pegged. So we nopolies. They certainly see noth-. 
won't benefit from any rise in war ing but disaster to them in war. And 


prices. You can see that today. they Say 50. 
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EARL BROWDER 
Candidate for President 

JAMES W. FORD 

WM. Z. FOSTER 


ISRAEL AMTER 


Communist League 


Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Hear 


Candidate for Vice-President 


Candidate for U. S. Senator 


E. GURLEY FLYNN 
Candidate for Representative-at-large 


JOHN GATES, Secretary New York State Young 
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Chairman Communist Party, U. S. A. 


ELECTION RALLY 


MADISON 
SQUARE 
Sunday | 
Nov. 3 


7 P. M. 
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7 Announcing 
Workers’ Correspondence 


With today's issue, we are happy to begin 
once more the publication of Workers’ Corre- 
spondence in the Daily Worker. 

We are satisfied that this new feature will 
contribute in no small measure to a better 
understanding of what is going on in Amer- 
ica and of what to do about it. 


The experiences of the American workers 
and farmers in their home localities, their 
shops and factories and on their farms, are 
closed chapters for the monopoly press. For 
its part, the Daily Worker wants to hear and 
tell others of what is happening among the 
common people throughout America. We 
want to hear of conditions and struggles in 
Kokomo, Kalamazoo Kennebunkport — of 
what is taking place in the great auto plants 
of Detroit, in the giant steel industry, among 
the needle and shoe workers of New York 
and elsewhere, in the local unions of the 
AFL, CIO and Railroad Brotherhoods. 

None can tell the story of these things, 
occurring in the “grass roots” of farm and 
industry, better than the workers and farm- 
ers themselves. We are pleased at the num- 
ber who have volunteered to serve as work- 
ers’ correspondents. We ask for more to re- 
spond. 

Every Monday—with the cooperation of 
the working people themselves—we shall 
present these intimate pictures of the condi- 
tions and struggles of people in their own 
home grounds. 


A New Formula for 
Silencing the People 


Under the guise of fighting foreign 
agents” and “sabotage,” Attorney General 
‘Jackson got off this one Saturday: 

“They (foreign agents) seek to under- 
mine constituted authority and by disparage- 
ment and hostility to destroy the prestige 
of public officials.” 

Actually, Jackson is here branding as a 
“foreign agent” any citizen who criticizes a 
public official. He is giving protection to 
such notoriously corrupt political machines 
as Hague in New Jersey, the Kelly-Nash 
outfit in Chicago, the Southern poll tax 
regimes, or Tammany in New York. For it 
is the foul Republican and Democratic ma- 
chines in the various states which are them- 
selves undermining “constituted authority” 
and destroying political and democratic lib- 
‘erties. 

It becomes plainer every day why Jack- 
son and his fake “civil liberties unit“ do not 
enforce the Bill of Rights. When the reac- 
tionary state officials are wiping out free 
elections by their attacks upon the Commu- 
nist and other minority parties, Jackson is 
threatening the people, daring them to criti- 
cize these officials. In their drive to silence 
free public expression and take the country 
to war, the Roosevelt Administration and 
Wall Street have lined up squarely against 
-the people’s desire for progressive, clean 
government. 


Robbing America 
Of Free Elections’ 


„ In “The Presidential Battle Page’ of Fri- 
day’s New York Daily News, the Republi- 
can National Committee devotes its allotted 
space to taking pot-shots at Mr. Roosevelt’s 
recent talk about “free elections.” | 
The Republican pre-election irony is di- 
rected at the Solid South and at Hague's 
strong-arm stronghold of Jersey City. 
There are no “free elections” in the South, 
says the Republican broadside—suddenly re- 
membering the poll-tax scandal, which the 
Republican Party has aided the Bourbons to 
maintain below the Mason and Dixie line. 
There are no “free elections” in Jersey City, 
also asserts the publicity man for Willkie, 
conveniently forgetting to add that Hague’s 
corrupt regime has been upheld for years by 
the equally corrupt New Jersey Republican 
machine, particularly in Atlantic County. 
But there are no free elections through- 
out the major part of America in this 1940 
campaign—and the Republican Party has 
dipped its own hands in the muck of sup- 
pression of minority parties along with the 
White House. Both the Wall Street parties 
are equally guilty of the un-American scenes 
which we witness today—particularly in the 
aire of the Communist Party and the 
3 raudulent exclusion of that party from the 
rest. N 
The cheap frame-up against Earl Brow- 
jer, and the refusal to permit him to cam- 
throughout the nation, have brought 
Hut in high light the conspiracy between the 
| Republican and Democratic high commands 
dio prohibit a party of peace from reaching 
the masses with its message. 
1 Pittsburgh Thursday, two witnesses 
; trials of the Communist Party petition 
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canvassers lifted the veil on the Hitler-like 
terror which has been going on in the Re- 
publican-controlled State of Pennsylvania. A 
man whose wife was about to have a child 
was so badgered by detectives that he stated 
falsely that the petition had been misrepre- 
sented to him. On the witness stand Thurs- 
day he told the truth and revealed the terror 
under which he has been living. Another 
petition signer told a similar story. 

In Ohio the Republican Attorney General 
has thrown out the petition of the Commu- 
nist Party, even though all the intimidation 
and fraud practiced by the state officials still 
left the petition with 4,000 more names than 
are legally required. 

The persecution of the Communist Party 
demonstrates, in state after state, that the 
Roosevelt dictatorship has robbed the people 
of free elections. And the Republican Party 
is allied in this nefarious assault upon Amer- 
ican democratic rights. The people cannot 
allow this Hitlerite state of affairs to con- 
tinue. They can increase their protests 
against this conspiracy to rob them of the 
chance to vote against war and for peace 
and security. 


China Spurs Its 
Education Amid 
War With Japan 


CHUNGKING (By Mail).—Thirty college and 150 
senior middie school graduates are wanted for the 
semester which began in September by the Institute 
of Rural Reconstruction of the Mass Education Move- 
ment Association headed by Dr. James Y. C. Yen. 

The 30 college graduates are wanted for the post- 
graduate division of the institute which consists of 
three departments, rural education agricultural eco- 
nomics and agriculture. To each department will be 
assigned 10 students for research work under the 
direction and supervision of outstanding Chinese ex- 
perts. 

The undergraduate division will take in 150 new 
students, middle school graduates who are to be equally 
divided among the three departments of rural educa- 
tion, agriculture and handicraft industries. 

Entrance examinations for the applicants were held 
on Sept. 1 and 2 at the institute near Chungking. 
The Mass Education Movement Association has built 
new quarters with experimental farms of several hun- 
dred mow attached to them. 


FIRST UNDERGRADUATE DIVISION 


The opening of the autumn semester, this year, 
marks the inauguration of the undergraduate division 
of the institute. The post-graduate division was start- 
ed last year when 15 Chinese university graduates be- 
gan research work in the departments of rural educa- 
tion, agricultural economics and agriculture. 

The institute was founded by the Mass Education 
Movement Association with the cooperation of sev- 
eral other organizations interested in rural reconstruc- 
tion in China. They include the rural education de- 
partment of the National Christian Council, headed 
by Dr. W. Y. Chen, and th chinese Rural Recon- 
struction Association, headed by Mr. Liang Shu-ming. 

On the, faculty of the institute are the country's 
leading rural economists, agriculturists, local govern- 
ment specialists, and other technical experts. Among 
them are: Mr. Ma Po-an, an American-trained local 
government expert, formerly head of the political 
science department of the University of Nanking; Dr. 
Ho Ti-hsien, a French-returned expert in juris- 
prudence; Mr. Chao Pu-hsia, who has had many years’ 
experience in rural education work in Kiangsi Prov- 
ince; Mr. Wu Hua-pao, American-returned agricul- 
tural economist; Mr. Chang Shao-fang, graduate of 
the College of Agriculture and Forestry of the Uni- 
versity of Nanking, and Mr. Chow Yin-tang who 
specialized in history and political science in the 
United States. 


WUHAN UNIVERSITY IN KIATING 

“The world’s most beautiful mountains and rivers 
are found in Szechwan and Szechwan’s most beauti- 
ful mountains and rivers are near Kiating.” Thus 
wrote the famous Sung Dynasty scholar, Su Tung- 
po, about Kiating. This landscape is now enjoyed by 
one of China's best, though youngest, institution of 
higher learning—Wuhan University. 


With a history of some ten years, Wuhan Univer- 


sity, in faculty and student body, in equipment and 
curriculum, has outgrown many of its seniors. By 
the time of its removal in 1938 from its $5,000,000 
campus atop the attractive Lo Chia Mountain, seven 
miles outside Wuchang, it already ranked among the 
best of China's universities. 

In Kiating the university is housed in rented build- 
ings and in newly-constructed quarters. Though these 
structures cannot be compared in beauty and impres- 
siveness with Lo Chia Shan campus, the students and 
teachers need not feel homesick in the far-western 
city which is also known as Loshan (Mountain of 
Happiness). a 

Aside from the temporary occupation by the Jap- 
anese of their, Wuchang premises, the school has suf - 
fered no losses during the removal. All its library 
and laboratory equipment were safely transported to 
Kiating, making it the best provided university among 
the schools that moved to West China. Its library 
has recently been augmented by a big shipment of 
books, magazines, and other reference material ob- 
tained from the Carnegie Foundation by Professor 
Chow Keng-sheng during a trip in the United States. 

Beginning with the next semester, a chemical en- 
gineering department will be added to the university 
in accordance with instructions from the Ministry 
of Education, which has granted a subsidy of $170,- 
000 for that purpose. 

This will brifig the number of departments of the 
college of engineering to five. 


and mining. The college boasts of a large and well- 
equipped factory the like of which can be found in 
no other college in China. This factory serves stu- 


dents of various departments as laboratory and work- 


shop. 1 
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Some Aspects of Dialecties 


“was fortunate in securing such a story. 


Letters From Readers 


“Underground Stream” Intensely 
Interesting, and Educational 


Boonville, N. v. 
Editor, Daily Worker: 


In the opinion of an amateur critic, “The Under- 
ground Stream,’ by Albert Maltz, is an event; not only 
for the Daily Worker in its serial publication, but for 
modern literature. 

Mr. Maltz has proven himself to be a great writer. 
He tells you the truth and facts—then permits you 
to form your own conclusions. 

The story is intensely interesting and educational 
and seemed to end all too soon. The Daily Worker 

J. G. 


Passing of Quantitative Into Qualitative 
Changes; Sudden Leaps in Development 


(This is the second of @ series 
of articles on some aspects of 
dialectics, which was started in 
yesterday's Sunday Worker.) 


Quantitative change, that is, 
change in size, number, growth, rate 
of development, etc., of any definite 
thing does not affect its quality. 
But this is so only up to a certain 
point of time. 


Quantitative changes operate 
gtadually, latently, imperceptibly. 
A single quantitative change may 
be insignificant and difficult to dis- 
cerny But the most insignificant 
quantitative changes nevertheless 
have their effect by dint of gradual 
accumiation. At first they do not 
affect the qualitative definiteness of 
the thing in question. But with the 
passage of time they make them- 
Selves felt. At a certain stage of 
accumulation the quantitative 
changes cease to be “indifferent” to 


In such event the thing 
no longer simply increases or dimin- 
ishes; it either becomes something 
else or ‘indergoes an essential 
change. The quality of the thing 
has changed. 

Whereas the quantitative change 
in the thing proceeds gradually, 
latently, imperceptibly, the qualita- 
tive change proceeds abruptly, in 
the form of a leap. Quantitative 
changes take place uninterruptedly 


denotes a leap. Quantitative 
changes are evolution; qualitative— 
revolution. 


This is the theme on which Jo- 
seph Stalin iays down the following 


the “algebra of revolution.” 
We can state that our epoch has 


Sully corroborated in every field t 


science and social life the revolu- 
tionary doctrine of leaps as ex- 
pounded in Marxist dialectics, Phy- 
sics and chemistry can supply any 
number of examples of how an ac- 


cumulation of quantitative changes 
results in a leap in which a qualita- 
tive change of the physical and 
chemical properties of the partic- 
ular body takes place. 

From a study of physics we learn, 
for instance, that there are certain 
temperatures and pressures, precise- 
ly fixed in the majority of cases, 
at which specified physical bodies 
will boil, liquify, solidify, etc. Thus 
copper melts at a temperature of 
1,083 degrees centigrade. This tem- 
perature is the “critical point,” the 
“constant” at which the saltatory 
change in the state of copper takes 
place. 

Darwin's theory of evolution rec- 
ognizes at the outset that certain 
imperceptible, accidental, individual 
organisms deviating from the norm 
are favored by the process of nat- 
ural selection, become pronounced 
through heredity and the result of 
it all is the saltatory, mutational 
appearance of a new species. 

Everywhere in nature leaps are 
natural and inevitable phenomena. 
The more so are leaps in develop- 
ment natural and inevitable in the 
history of human Society. 


Quantitative change occurs while 
the old quality still persists. Qualita- 
tive change means the end of the 
old and the birth of the new. 


But this supersession, this trans- 
formation, the appearance of this 
new, hitherto non-existent, pheno- 
menon denotes also the genesis of a 
new method of producing quanti- 
tative changes. 

In the language of dialectics this 
is called the “reverse passing of 
quality into quantity,” the reverse 
transition cf the thing from stormy, 
saltatory change to imperceptible, 
hidden quantitative change. Quan- 


when compared with the periods of 
gradual quantitative change tha 
precede them. Some leaps come of 
very fast while others consume 


Political revolutions some 
take decades, as, for instance, the 
Socialist Revolution in the Soviet 
Union. 


There are leaps which change 


* 


The transition of capitalism from 
its pre-monopoly stage to imperial- 
ism was a “passing of quantity into 
quality.” It was a saltatory change 
which occurred during the last 
quarter of the nineteenth and the 
beginning of the twentieth century. 
But it was a leap within the realm 
of capitalism. But the leap which 
Russia made as a result of the Oc- 
tober Socialist Revolution was a dif- 
ferent matter. This leap destroyed 
capitalism in Russia. 


Then there are noisy leaps and 


sary by the ve changes in 
The transition from Socialism, 
the first phase of Communism, to 
the higher phase of Communism 
will be effected quite differently, 
Here too quantity passes into qual- 
ity, here too leaps are inevitable, 
but these leaps req no new 
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IF FATE ever permits you the favor to 
dwell in Chicago, you will walk some golden 
autumn holiday through Lincoln Park off 
Diversey Boulevard. 

There you will rur across the statue of 
John P. Altgeld, who as Governor of Illinois fought 
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Haymarket. 
In this thought there is something which progres- 
sive labor men can pause to learn at the foot of the 


people” of whom Lenin spoke. 

Five fast-moving episodes in last - week Chicago 
mock at the Illinois that Altgeld tried to build and 
furnish a reminder of the many-sided and closely- 


‘interlocked fight that progressive labor leadership has 


on its hands. These incidents furnish a fleeting 
glimpse of the world in which labor lives today—im- 
perialism, the highest stage of capitalism— ö 
EPISODE I. George Scalise, Green's gift to the 
racket of “Pink” Pegler, was indicted all over again 
in the Windy City for embezzlement of $118,000 of his 
union’s funds. The indictment is obtained by that 
political fellow-traveler of Scalise, States Attorney 
Thomas Courtney of Cook County, whose record reeks 
with strike-breaking assaults on labor—including bitter 
persecution of the victims of the Memorial Day Mas- 
sacre—and who has ruled the teamsters unions of 
Chicago with a rod of iron through the accomplice 
work of goons and gorillas. ‘ 
Thus does Big Business breed the Scalises in the 
soil of class collaboration, relying on these corrupt 
racketeers to degrade the conditions of the workers 
and nurturing them through such “patriotic” fellow- 
servants as William Green. Thus does Big Business 
also crunch the Scalises underfoot when they are no 
longer serviceable or when they can be set up as hor- 
rible examples, to advance strike-breaking. 
Progressive labor leadership has the job of routing 


labor creatures of Monopoly. (Upon Pegler I have con- 
ferred the ancient and dishonorable title of “Pink,” 
since his service to the Open Shoppers in general 
and to Rey Howard in particular against the News- 
paper Guild are those formerly performed by the 
Pinkerton Detective Agency.) 

EPISODE Il. The Milk Monopoly on Tuesday last 
raised the price of its product in Chicago, and Mr. 
Thurman Arnold's Sir Galahad tilting at the trusts 
was exposed again as flim-flam. 

The new gouge follows within a fortnight the much- 
heralded “compromise settlement” of the Roosevelt 
administration with the trust, withdrawing the anti- 
trust suit against the “Chicago milk industry.” To 


through such highly advertised “triumphs for the peo- 


* 


ple” as the skin game played by Thurman Arnold in 


death, defeated the farmers of Will County—and will 
get their farms for a song through “eminent domain” 
condemnation by the government. DuPont will re- 
ceive as a gift, free gratis, some of the best farm land 
in Illinois and a huge modern plant—while 1,500 per- 
sons will begin an excdus. The farmers are to be 
“granted” the magnificent sum of $125 to $175 per 
acre for land which under eminent domain should 


many regions—because they did not seek or receive 
the aid of labor, Too long in Illinois has the farmer- 
labor alliance been hanging fire, and too damaging is 
the outcome day by day of such delay. The farmer, 
caught in the same capitalist net as labor, has to be 
won as the firm friend of the unions—and the pace 
toward that end must be a quickening one. 
EPISODES IV and V go together, though their 
locale may seem to be rather far apart. Virgil Jordan, 
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taking a moment to study Lenin’s “Imperial- 
Highest Stage of Capitalism” — to master 
the nature of Monopzly, its evils, its agents in 
. movement and the many fronts on which 
fought. 
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Directed by Pudovkin 


By A. Reis 
MOSCOW.—A full length historical film, entitled “Su- 
vorov,“ is the latest production undertaken by the Moscow 


Film Studio, directed by V. Pudovkin. 


Marshal Alexander 


Suvorov, the Russian 18th century military leader, famous 
for his unusual record: the armies he led never suffered de- 


feat. 


The action takes place during 
the years 1795-99, when Suvorov 
was close to 70. The Russian im- 
perial throne was then occupied by 
the vicious half-wit and despot, 
Paul 1. The Emperor hated Su- 
voroy for his strength of will, his 
ceorn, for servility, and his simple, 
human attitude towards his sub- 
ordinates, officers and soldiers. 


Hated by the 
Throne : 


One of the episodes of the film 
shows Paul's favorite, Minister Ar- 
akcheev. 

“Not only the field marshal him- 
self, but his generals, officers and, 
I presume, his soldiers as well are 
imbued with a spirit of disobedi- 
ence.” Arakcheey reports, and, bow- 
ing low, he asks: “May I make 
so bold as to bring to your atten- 
tion some nasty rhymes about Your 
Majesty, written by Suvorov?” And 


he reads the following to the en- 


raged emperor: 
No crown bearer art thou in 
Peter's glorious city, 

But a despot and a corporal 

on the drill grounds. 

The conflict which arose between 
Paul I and Suvorov is brought out 
in the film. As a result of his un- 
willingness to submit, the gallant 
soldier was compelled to retire from 
the emperor's “august” wrath to his 
estate ‘at the village of Konchan- 
skoye. . 


Farewell to 
His Troops 


The film portrays Suvorov bidding 
farewell to his army before leaving 


“Know and dare. 
learned man I'd give three ig- 


aim...” 


Into this forsaken village, Suvor- 
ov's favorite disciple, the honest, 
courageous General Bagration, came 
secretly without the knowledge of 
the authorities. 

“Well, what's new in St. Peters- 


gration answers with hatred and 
pain in his voice. “We march, we 
dance, we change distresses ... 
and we beat the soldiers with sticks 
. . beat them mercilessly, until 
they lose consciousness.” 

Suvoroy jumps up in a rage and 
bangs the table with his fist, shout- 
ing: 


“You'll knock nothing out of a 
soldier with a stick! You just make 
him bitter and full of hate 
The army is tortured cruelly, and 
I, the field marshal, am here like 
a convict watched by a police dog. 
. But why? Just because I do 
not choose to flatter a mad despot.” 


Forgets 
Grievances 
But in the hour of trial, the coun- 


try recalls its brave son, and the 
70-year-old marshal leads the Rus- 


for Konchanskoye. 

“With you I am great! Without 
you, little!” Suvorov says in his 
address to his comrades-in-arms. 
Then the old marshal removes the 
medals from his breast, and throws 
them on a drum. “With you I 
earned these; and with you I am 
leaving them.” 

Scenes shot recently at the studio 
show the details of Suvorov’s stay 
in Konchanskoye. Here, far from 
capital and court, he worked on his 
book “The Science of Victory.” 

The setting shows the study of 
the old military leader. A solid 
oak table, many books in heavy 
leather bindings, old chandeliers 
with dripping candles. At the table 
is the village sexton in his long 
frock, his hair reaching to his shoul- 
ders; Suvorov paces the room, die- 
tating to the sexton: 


sian army. The brave soldier puts 
aside his personal grievances. 
The old man, bent with age and 
iliness, endures the hardships of 
the campaign well, and fires the 
soldiers with his personal courage. 
The concluding episodes show Su- 
vorov’s famous march across the 
Alps, and the crossing of Devil's 
Bridge” by the Russian army. The 
great commander leads a tired, 
starving, barefoot army to victory, 
carrying out a difficult mountain 
campaign unrivaled in history. 
The role of Field Marshal Su- 
vorov is played by N. P. Cherkasov, 
an actor of the Bauman Theatre 
in Moscow, and Bagration is played 
by S. Kiligin. The scenario for Su- 
vorov” is by the playwright G. 
Grebner. 
« “Buvorov” is to be released before 


the end of the year. 


Woody Song 


Recordings 


From W XR, 10:30 P.M. 


Recordings of Woody played on 


the “Famous Musical Personalities” 


program over WAR at 10:30 tonight ... Margaret Speaks, soprano, 
heard over WEAF at 8:36 tonight. 
— > 


SHORTWAVE BAND 

Radio Center, Moscow, 3:00 P M. 15.24 
Megacycies; 4:30 P. M. 15.24 Megacycles. 
7. P. . 9.80, 12.0. 16.04. 15.24 Mega- 
cycles; 9:30 P. M. 9.61, .20, 15.04, 15.24 
Megacycies. * 

Voice of China. Chungking, China 8:30 
P. M. 15.2 Megacycies. 


BROADCAST BAND 

Dial Readings 
WMCA 570 K 
10. . 


MORNING 
8:30-WHN—UP News 
WMCA—Newg 
8:4-WNYC—News 
WABC—Woman's Page of the Alr 
8:55-WNYC—Around New York Today 
with Hal Halpern 
WJIZ-WQXR—AP News 
9:00-WNYC—Masterwork Hour 
WEAF—Condensed News 
WJZ—Woman of Tomorrow 
WABC—News 


WRX com 
9:15-WABC—Opening 
of the Air. story of wool-workers 
§:30-WMCA—Food Forum 
WJZ—Breakfast Club 
9:45-WHN—UP News 
10:00-WNYC—Artist Recital 
WMCA— News 
10:15-WNYC—Amsterdam String 
10:30-WHN—Dance Music 
11:00-WNYC—News 
WOR—Trans-Radio News 
WABC—Short, Short Stories 
WQXR—Hour of Request Music 
11:10-WNYC—Pather Knickerbocker Sug- 
t 


rests 

11:15-WOR—Women's Program 
C—Musical Comedy Memories 

11:45-WNYC—"You and Your Health“ 


AFTERNOON 
12:00-WNYC—Mfiday Symphony 
WHN-—UP News 
WOR—Health Program 
12:15-WMCA—News 


12:30-WOR—Trans-Radio N 
WJZ—National Farm 


Trio 


ews 
and Home 


ensed News 
n Reoital from Temple 
of Religion at the Fair 
1:15-WMCA—Easy Aces ; 
xth Game of 1940 World 
Series between Cincinnati Reds 
and Detroit 8, if necessary 


WMoA— Dance Music 
1:45-WNYC-—Board of 
m. Current 
-WJZ—AP News 


Education Pro- 
Events 


News 
umbia Lecture Hal! 
WEAF—"Vic and Sade 
4:00-WQXR-—Hour of Symphonic Music 
WOR—Trans-Radio News 
WNYC—NYA String Quartet 
4:30-WMCA—Movieland Review 
The South 


| 10:30 


WNYC—Musie for Young and Old 
5:15-WOR— Superman“ 


WJZ—Mailcoim Clair Stories for 
Children 


WABC—Concert Orchestre 
WQXR—Musical Varieties 
5:30-WOR—Dance Music 
WIZ— Musical Stories with Irene 
Wicker 


Famous Music 
5:46-WHN—UP News 
EVENING 


6:00- WEAFP—Dance 
WJZ—UP News 
Wr 


Piano Series with 
Rachel Fried 
WQXR—Music to Remember 
6:15-WJZ—Bill Stearn’s Sport Talk 
6:25-WEAF-WQXR—AP News 
WNYC—New York State Employ- 
ment Service 


6:30-WOR—Trans-Radio News 
Sports 


6:35-WHN—UP ders 
6:45-WEAP—'‘Little Abner“ 
ABC--News 


Ww 
WHN—Dick Fishell, Sports Resume 
7:00-WEAFP—Pleasuretime with Fred 
w s Orchestra 


Lomax, Sports Review 
WIZ— Dance Music 


7:15-WMCA—News 
WEAF—Round Robin of the News 
WOR—"Confidentially Tours 
WABC—Lannie Ross Song Recital 
WHN—Today’s Sports 


7:30-WEAF—George Burns and Gracie 
en 
WIZ— Dance Music 
8:00 what os — 
00 y ony 
WEAF—James 
„ WOR—Piay Broadcast 
WIZ—"l Love a Mystery“ 
WQXR—Symphony Hall 
WHN—Dance Music 
8:15-WHN—Voices of Yesterday 


of Music 
at 


Orchestra 
Theatre 


George 
land in “Wings of the Navy” 
$:15-WOR—Gilenn Miller's Orchestra ; 
‘ WQXR—Goncert Miniatures 
9:30-WEAF—Showboat 
WwoR— Music 
of Famous 


10:00-WMCA—Fox Theatre Amateur Hour 
WEAF—Contented Hour 


WJZ—Short Story Dramas 
, WABC—Guy’ Lombardo’s Band 
WQXR—Ensemble 


10:15-WOR—"“Who Knows?" 


WABC—Back Where I Come From 
10:45-WHN-—-UP News WABC—News 
11:00-WEAF—AP News WJZ—UP News 

Trans-Radio News 

WQxXR—Just Music 
11:15- until 2 AM—Dance Music 
11:30- Classics 


American Way 
6:00-WMCA—News 
WOR—Dance Music 
WJZ—Children's Hour 
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Brent and Olivia Di Havi- 


Classics of Art 
Suppressed by 


Franco Regime 


leading Soviet scholar who spe- 
cializes in Spanish literatuge. 


By Fyodor Kelyin 
The extent of the fascist 


purge of Spanish literature 
is indicated by the fact that 


were piled in a heap, drenched 
with kerosene and burnt. Another 
bonfire was arranged in June on 
the campus of the Madrid Uni- 
versity. This auto-da-fe was 
widely advertised; it was hinted 
that the works of the most dan- 
gerous of the “heretics” would be 
destroyed on this occasion. It was 
therefore performed with great 
pomp. Among the “heretics” 
whose works were burned were 
Marx, Voltaire, Rousseau 
others who are supposed to be re- 
sponsible for recent events in 
Spain. As we know, to this day 
the Spanish clergy cannot forgive 
Voltaire and the other Encylco- 
pedists for the article on Spain in 
the Encyclopedia, which they re- 
gard as the scurce of the “black 
legend” about the Spanish priest- 
hood which has so helped to un- 
dermine its prestige among the 


armory. One of these, 
said above, is the defamation of 
the memory of the Spanish Re- 
publican and classical writers. 
Even during the civil war and 
intervention, the fascist press 
tried to attribute the shooting of 
Garcia Lorca to an “unfortunate 
misunderstanding.” Lorca, it 18 
claimed, was arrested and shot as 
a “vagrant,” whose identity could 
not be established. As a matter 
of fact, the reactionaries declare, 
Lorca was a “traditional poet” 
and a supporter of Franco. The 
impression created in Europe and 
America by the murder of Lorca 
came as something of a surprise 
to Franco and his followers, and 
they tried to soften it by the dis- 
semination of lies and slanders. 


Ban Poems of 
Antonio Machado 


The death of another great 
Spanish poet, Antonio Machado, 
near the tragic end of the strug- 
gle of the Spanish people, caused 
no less indignation among pro- 
gressive circles in Europe and 
America. The Franco authorities 

‘have placed a ban on Machado's 
poems (his collected works figure 
in Jose Saldana's index), but they 
are trying to create the impres- 
sion that he was a “victim of the 
Republican regime.” They claim 
that he was forced to remain in 
Republican Spain because he 
could not make his way into the 
Franco zone. 

The high respect enjoyed by 
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The Attack 


“The Frugal Past,” etching by the famous Spanish 
painter, Picasso 


the works of Goya among the 
genuine Spanish people is gen- 
erally known. They justly regard 
him as one of the greatest artists 
giving expression to the Spanish 
folk spirit and of the Spaniards’ 
passionate love of freedom. It 
was to his works that Corpus 
Barga devoted his speech at the 
Madrid Writers’ Congress. Barga 
called upon the delegates to fol- 
low in Goya's footsteps and cham- 
plon the cause of the Spanish 
people as passionately as he had. 

The Franco authorities resorted 
to their favorite trick in the case 
of Goya, too. They arranged a 
national homenaje (‘memorial fes- 
tival) in his honor, and pro- 
claimed him a “traditional” artist. 
The homenaje was a fiasco, but 


this did nat halt the campaign of 
Although Franco’ has not yet 
published an index of banned 
works of art (paintings, sculp- 
ture, etc.), this does not mean 


works of all painters and sculp- 
tors who remained faithful to the 
people during the civil war (Vic- 
torio Macho, Castelao, Alberto and 
others) have been withdrawn 


thorities; his pictures have been 
withdrawn not only from public 
but even from private galleries. 


| ———--- 5 


Engels on Science of Nature 
Analyzed in the Communist 


Far too little is generally known about the importance 
of the philosophy of Marxism, dialectical’ materialism, in 
the understanding and development of the sciences of na- 
ture. The urgency of the class struggle has tended to lay 
all the emphasis of most Marxists on problems of history 


on Marxism and natural science 
(outside the Soviet Union) is still 
all too scanty. 

And yet such literature plays an 
important political role, no less 
than a scientific one. If Marxism 
is a science, if there can be a 
science of history, then the laws 
governing the development of so- 
ciety and of men's ideas must have 
their counterpert in the rest of 
nature. The fundamental fact 
about Marxism is that it is scien- 
tific; and Marx and Engels rec- 
ognized from the very first that 
the science of nature end the 
science of society, different though 
they were, nevertheless were insep- 
arable, and the truth of one must 
be proved by the truth of the other. 

For this reason the article by 
D. C. Lucas in the October issue 
of The Communist, “Engels on 
Dialectics of Nature” is entirely 
valuable. It is a review of Frederick 
Engels’ miasterly work, “Dialectics 
of Nature,” only recently trans- 
leted and published in English for 
the first time. This is the book 
which Engels projected as a gen- 
cral summary of the main features 
of natural science of his day, dem- 
onstrating both that. dialectical 
materialism is in fact the general 
lew of motion of nature and of 


terialism is the indispensable key 
te the further unfolding of science 
—Wwhether the scientist, as a Marx- 
ist, does it consciously and with 
the fewest false steps or, as a non- 
Marxist, does it haltingly and 
without knowing the basic laws 
which his successful work ilus- 
trates. 

The value to the reader of 
Lucas’ article lies in the fact that 
it is considerably more than a 
mere review. Lucas manages to 
condense a remarkable amount of 
the most significant parts of 
Engels’ book into his article, making 
it a sort of interpretative introduc- 
tion to the book itself. He shows 
(what badly needs showing for 
many people who feel intimidated 
by the unfamiliar words “dialectic” 
and “materialist”) that there is 
nothing , mysterious or difficult 
about dialectical materialism; that 
on the contrary it is the bourgeois 
scientists trying to be philosophers 
who are mysterious, mystical, and 
self-contradictory. 

With numerous quotations, sum- 
maries, and examples, Lucas illus- 
trates the main thing which is to be 
said about Engels’ famous books— 
that it is the best and most illu- 
ming ting example of how a dialect- 
ical materialist tackles problems in 


toward their solution. Even for this 


ticle, and of the book itself, can be 
an important event in the educa- 


est real interest in science. -M. 
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Count Ten’ 
Is Much Ado 


About Nothing 


COUNT TEN. By Hans Otto Storm. 
1 ns, Green and Company. Price 


Man is a rational animal, but 
rationalizations dont make the 


tionalized his protagonist in “Count 


amorphous creature in his list of 
characters. 


philosophical 
end (page 623) you toss it aside 
with, “So what?” 

Not that Mr. Storm isn't able to 
write. He is, even though he is in- 
clined toward the “precious” school 
of writing—the ultra refinement of 


Storm had kept his protagonist 
making “choices” 
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Culture 


Destruction of 


Mighty American Song 
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Native Culture 
Is Aim of Fascists 
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ica by the founding fathers. Those 
audiences of “Meet the People 
Hollywood Theatre Alliance pro- 
duction, are no exception. 

“Meet the People” is now playing 
both Hollywood and has just left 
San Francisco to open next week- 
end in Chicago from where it will 
go to New York. With it will go 
one of the most thrilling moments 
of musical comedy, the singing of 
the “Bill of Rights” song by Jay 
Gorney and Henry Meyers. 

Gorney and Meyers hate cen- 
tered their song about the fight on 


5 


' 
af 
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many American campuses for the 
rights of free speech and assembly. 
The professor and his students give 
the audience of Meet the People 
a thrilling lesson in American his- 
tory. The lesson is not only thrill- 
ing, it is highly effective. 

The song. utilizing the first 
amendment to the Constitution, is: 


that many public memorials and | 


method. Unlike the People’s Gov- | Old Thomas Jefferson. he said 
ernment which took the utmost one day, 

pains to prevent the destruction “The people have got to be pro- 
of Spain's artistic treasures by tected. 

the modern vandals, Franco is 1 won't be here for very long, 80 
quite willing to dispose of them come what may, 

in order to secure funds for the | Their rights always have to re- 
payment for military supplies or- spected.” 

dered in large quantities abroad. | The sage of Monticelig was such 
On the basis of the facts pre- & prophetic fellow, 

sented, one can get an idea of the | And according to his lights he 


wrote the Bill of Rights. 

All of our problems contain « 
solution 

In what Mr. Jefferson wrote, 

The first ten amendments to our 
Constitution, 

The first of which please note, 
quote: 

But even the church Fathers have ° 

CHORUS 

Congress shall make no laws 

Respecting an establishment of 


Haeckel, Ribot and a large num- religion. 

ber of works on natural science Or Prohibiting the free exercise 
and biology, we find the transla - thereof. 

tion of the scriptures by Cipriano „ Sey marmite 
reer agp Sar „ ae «ae oe 
rad oly the so-called Vulate, e e eee 
translated by Father Bio de san 0. — 5 Governmen 
Miguel, with a commentary sup- a redress of grievances. 
plied by Rome 


* 
From the mighty roar of the At- 
lantic 


Our freedom is sprinkled over 
Allegheny velvet green. 
And finds its way across the 


plains 

Above the mighty Rockies to the 

broad Pacific; 

And here and there and any- 
where that we Americans may 
go, may 80. 

Is abundance, like the rising of 
the Mississippi, 

Hhat seems to murmur, “Land of 
liberty, of liberty, of liberty. 


Woody Says He's 
Took Down with 
The Publicity 
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and his frequent contributions’ to 
the’ Communist International are 
looked forward to with anticipation. 


price 10 cents, will be off 
this week. It fills the 


1. Two Worlds: 2. The Working 
Class Victorious: 3. The Liberation 
of the Peasantry: 4. The Metamor- 
phosis of the Intellectual; 5. Social- 
ist Democracy;.6. The Unity of the 
Nation and the Commonwealth of 
Nations: 7. The Rise of the Person- 
ality; 8. Socielism and Communism. 


liberty.” 
* 
So you see, young man, you can 
say what you like, 
You can print what you like, you 
can pray the way you like, 
You can meet whom you like, 
if you get it through your head. 


quote: 
CHORUS % 

That's the “Bill of Rights” song 
from “Meet the People.” Its a song 
that, as the Bill of Rights Itself, 
catches the pulse of America and 
Jay Gorney and Henry Meyers have 
achieved something for the Amer- 
ican stage and for American de- 
mocracy in this song. 

Mr. Jefferson would probably 
agree with the way it is done. After 
all it’s his work, originally. 


U.A.A. To Hold 
National Exhibit 
At World’s Fair 


The United American Artists will 
open a national exhibit of the work 
of its members in the American Art 
Today Building of the World's Fair, 
October 12th. Among the many 
prominent artists whose paintings 
will be displayed are Rockwell Kent. 


Film Notes 


Columbia Pictures this week exer- 


Paul Manship, Harry Steinberg. 
Jerome Klein and William Gropper. 
Jurors for the show have been 
elected by the membership and in- 
starred with Rosalind Russell who ende Emanuel Herzl, Morris 


. His Girl Ne worth. Francois Rubitchung, Ben 
Grant fs currently appear- | Zion. H. Ambellan and August 


F 


; | 1 
ing in Columbia's elaborate Frank | enkel, the artist whose mural was 


burned in Col. Somervell's private 
WPA witch-hunt. 

Billy Rose and Eleanor Holm have 
agreed to act as judges in a con- 
test to be held during the two weeks 


typical girl of interest to the artist. 


written by Michael Blankfort and „ho will be awarded one of the 


is scheduled to go into production 


That the founding fathers said, | 


Robert Cronbach, Hugo Gellert. 


of the exhibition to select the most 


| The special value of the study 
lies in its suitability for use as & 
' textbook on the subject in schools, 
classes, group and individual self- 
study and discussion circles. The 
Workers School is prepaming @ spe- 
cial outline based on this pamphlet. 
tor use is part of its curriculum. 
_ Throughout What Is Socialism?” 
runs a comparison of the conditions 
ot the worker. the farmer, the m- 
tellectual, the women, youth and 
children, the members of the wa- 
rious national groups, under the two 
systems of capitalism and of social- 
ism. The author describes and con- 
trasts the character and extent of 
the democracy under which these 
| people live and work under the two 
| systems. One of the most interesting 
‘features is his analysis of the de- 
velopment of personality under cap- 
italism and under socialism. . | 
| ‘The pamphlet contains a wealth 
ot quotations from the writings of 
Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin. It 
Should be of permanent value as & 
thorough and simple answer to the 
"question, “What Is Socialism?” 
It will be on sale next week in all 
Workers and Progressive Bookshops. 


Art Notes 


The American Artists School is 
presenting an exhibition of paint- 
ings, prints and sculptures, by mem- 
bers of the faculty, at the school 
gallery, 131 West 14th Street. Mem- 
bers of the faculty represented are: 
Elizabeth Olds, Sol Wilson, Hyman 
Warsager Joseph Solman, Sylvia 
Wald, Philip Reisman, Joseph Kon- 
sal J. Le Beit, Ben Wilson and K. 
Helfman. 
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~ MOTION PICTURES 


‘Powerful Stuff! Ne One Should Miss 
This Great Film!""—WORKER 
s. M. EISENSTEIN’S 


TIME IN THE SUN 


3% PLAYHOUSE A e 66) 


in November. 


With the engaging of Sam Ash 
and Cheryl Hopper. Columbia com- 
pletes the cast for “Girls Under 21,” 
in which Bruce Cabot, Paul Kelly 
and Rochelle Hudson play the leads, 
and featuring a group of “Dead 
End Girls,” including Tina Thayer, 
Beryl Vaughan, Lois Verner, Rob- 
erta Smith, Joenne Tree and Del- 


paintings exhibited. 
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throughout. 


Every writer of genuine merit, 
must have @ social poin: of view, 


reason alone, the reading of the ar- and the trouble with Storm seems 


to be that he has no point of view 
et all, In 1940 one can hardly re- 


lie Ellis. 


of view.| Thing Called Love,” 
—J. B. Rosalind Russell 
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Lee Cobb, Allyn. Joslyn, Binnie 
Barnes, Joan Storm and Gloria 

Dickson were engaged this week dy 5 
Columbia for feature roles in “This = 


50 East 13th 
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BROWDER 
CERTIFICATE 


„ plus 
= of Earl Browder’s recorded 8 
z Campaign in the 

Pos. Certificates may de redeemed at the Dally . 


8 MAIL: To receive these records by mail, enclose Cer- 
Sa «tificates and monty 


‘cash, check, stamps, - 
to the Daily Worker. ADD 30 
COST OF SPECIAL RECORD PACKAGING 


} AND POSTAGE 


‘ Limited Number Available! 
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hat 7 of these certificates, consecutively” 
$1.29. entities me to a complete set 
“The Most 
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HOLLYWOOD. — To the American stage in the past | 
few years has come a realization of those forces which go 
to make up our cultural and democratic heritage. 

Many an audience has thrilled to the re-telling of 
American struggles for liberty and to the recording, in song 
and story of the heritage left melee ht ane eal 
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THE STARS 
SPEAK 


X X X X X MM HK HK 
(Exclusive Daily Worker Feature) 


BUCK NEWSOM SAYS: 

m not saying it was the best game I ever pitched, 
but it was one of the best. Before it started I said to my- 
self I'm going to pitch this one for my dad. The Reds are 
a great team. They make a 
pitcher keep bearing down, 
but today I don’t think any 
club could have beat me. 


* 


* 
* 
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DEL BAKER 


That game Newsom 
pitched was a beauty. It was 
something like the game he 
hurled last summer against 
Washington when he had 
perfect control and good 
stuff. I'm planning to use 
Rowe tomorrow in Cincin- 
nati, but I won’t announce 
the catcher till I get togeth- 
er with Schoolie just before 
the game. I want him to choose his own receiver. You 
might not think that important, but it often is. I can't 
say anything just now about who'll pitch the seventh game 
because I hope there won't be any seventh game. It’s too 
bad we have to go to Cincinnati. But if we’ve got to go— 
let’s go. 


BUCK NEWSOM 


HANK GREENBERG SAYS: 


This was a great day but they’re all great days when 
you win. It was particularly good this Sunday in Detroit 
with the big crowd and the enthusiasm these Tiger fans 
have and I enjoyed hitting that one for them. It was a 
fast ball slightly inside. He figured I was watching for 
the curve but I guess . was nn A step ahead of him. 


DICK BARTELL SAYS: 

We're in the same place we were before. One game 
ahead of them. If Schoolboy can hold the Reds four or 
five innings tomorrow or until our hitters can break loose, 
the series will be over. 


7 * * 
JUNIOR THOMPSON SAYS: 
I couldn’t get the ball over the plate today and any- 
how I didn’t have much of anything on the ball. Those 
Tigers don’t bite much at bad stuff. 


JIMMY WILSON SAYS: 


We'll beat them back home in the last two games with 
our two big boys, Walters and Derringer. Just you wait 
and see. They have what it takes to do it and they will. 


BILL McKECHNIE SAYS: 

You don’t need to ask me for my story today because 
all I can say is that they had a great pitcher out there in 
the bex working for them. Of course, Thompson wasn’t 
right. He laid off too long since his last start and wasn't 
keen on control or curve. The result was they opened up 
on him. I received a wire from a fan this afternoon. It 
said: “Who ever heard of Junior Thompson, what’s the 

: matter with Bucky Walters? Some management.” Well, 
if I'd have used Bucky today we would have been in some 
spot tomorrow. -The way Newsom was pitching nobody 
could have beaten him. 


HANK GOWDY SAYS: 

It would have taken Frank Merriwell to beat those 
Tigers this afternoon. And he isn’t in our line-up. But to- 
morrow you'll see Bucky Walters better than he was in 
the first game. He had a few minutes of nervous wildness 
then, you remember. He won’t this time. 
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REGISTER NOW for Chicago Work- 
ers School, 231 8. Wells St., Room 
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ism, and Cultural courses. Fall Term 
begins Oct, 7. 


SCHOOL REGISTRATION 


i —— SCHOOL in Principles 
Lincoln Veterans Leniniam, e of ors. Americes 
PEACE BALL gy ‘tonight! r 


Room 301, 36 EB. 12th St., N. v. 0. 
BALLROOM dance lessons, class and pri- 
vate Workers rates. Registration daily 
2-9 P.M. Social Dance Group, Irving 
Plaza, 17 Irving Pl. ST. 9-0580. Miriam 
Pallas. 


SATURDAY, OCT. 12th | 
HOTEL DIPLOMAT 
Frankie Newton & Orch. 
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I CLASSES BEGIN TONIGHT! 
4 _ REGISTRATION 
a CONTINUES ALL WEEK 


Be WORKERS SCHOOL 


An All Year Round Resort! 


CAMP BEACON 


BEACON, NEW YORK 
Hotel Accommodations $17 per week—$3.25 per day 


BUS SCHEDULE: Cars leave 2700 Bronx Park East ‘Allerton Ave. Station white 
Plans train) weekdays and Sunday at 10:30 AM. Priday and Saturday 10 
A. M., 9 and 7 P.M. Transportation Phone: OL 5-8639. City Phone OLin- 


203. Marxism-Leninism, Trade Union. | 


Redskins, Bears 
Win on Pro Grid 
PITTSBURGH, Oct. 6 (UP). 


The Washington Redskins rolled 
over the Pittsburgh Steelers 40 to 10 


— 


before 26.213 fans today in a na- 
tional professional fo thall league 
game. 


With Sammy Baugh leading the 
forward passing attack and Jimmy 
Johnston, formerly of the Univer- 
sity of Washington, showing the 
way along the ground, the Red- 
skins pushed over six touchdowns 
to remain undefeated and lead in 
the Eastern Division. 

SCORE BY PERIODS: 
Washington 
Pittsburgh +—0O— 7—0 10 

Washington Scoring: Touch- 
downs: Johnston 3; Seymour 2; 
Miliner. Points after touchdown: 
Masterson 2; Russel; Sanford. 

Pittsburgh Scoring: Touchdown: 


Condit. Point after touchdown: 
| Niccolai. 

Field Goal: Nicola (4 yard 
| placement). 


MUNICIPAL STADIUM, Cleve- 
land. Oct. d (UP) — The burly Chi- 
cago Bears warded off the lightning 

thrusts of the 


win 21 to 14 in a national profes- 
sional football league game. 
Parker Hall sparked the Rams to | 


McAfee starred in the early drive. 


NYU, Dartmouth, Yale 
Are Early Casualties— 
Big Red Terrific 


By Lester Rodney 
How do you do, folks? The up- 
sets have begun. N. V. U. s “coterie 
of husky blockers knocking ‘em 
down” (see 


anything Saturday but the Violet's 


team struck swiftly and cohesively 
to win 9-7. NYU looked like a team 


away from jelling into its fina! 
form. No real passer has emerged 


wise backs, and until the pass plays 
click the ground game isn't going 
to go too well. The first line is 
good and the Violets can make a 
quick pickup yet. 

- The Howards, Dudleys, Cardozos 
and Gianakos of Virginia should of 
stood in the Music Hall as far as 


shiftly . Cleveland | 


| 


Big Hank Greenberg drove in four of the Tiger runs yesterday. His 
Rams in the final period today to first homer of the series was a tremendous blast into the upper left field 
deck in the third with two on to start the scoring. He hit two singles 
and a long fly to right center that scored a run. He's batting .366 for 
the series to date, and fielding magnificently in his outfield post. The 
two touchdowns in the third period. greatest player in the game over the course of the regular season, he’s 
carried that form right Into the Series. 


“On the Scoreboard | 
Oct. 5) didn’t knock down much of | 


| 


ranking as a well pointed Latayetie| the Big Red was good enough to 


that was still a couple of weeks 


from the flock of pretty good other. | 


| Yale was concerned Saturday. What | 


traditions and courtly customs are 


left for Saturday’s millions to hang 
onto when the early season warm- 
up turns out to be too hot for poor 
Old Eli? But at least the forlorn 
Coach Ducky Pond can send a con- 
descendingly sympathetic message 
to mentor Earl Blaik at Dartmouth 
——Virginia is a little better known 
in the upper grid circles than the 
tough little bunch of soot stained 
ladies from Western Pennsylvania 
called Franklin and Marshal who 
upended the big Green at Hanover. 
Then there were two of the 
nation’s potential mighties who 
won their games as expected, but 
did it against tough opposition so 
overwhelmingly and crushingly as 
to have the scores constitute some 
sort of upsets themselves. Every- 
one knew that Cornell had the 
potential team of the year in the 


13 Out of 20 
Called Right 


The predicting departmert 
opened with an average of 684 
as “On the Scoreboard” called 
13 right, 6 wrong, and one tied. 
The mistakes were made on 
NYU, Yale, CCNY, Nebraska, 
Indiana and Tulane, 


East, but nobody really thought 


roll ever Andy Kerr's Colgates by 
such a marcin as 34-0. They have 
it all, even that magic bid of gam- 

bling - and - getitng-away-with- 

it quarterbacking that great ball 
clubs who know their strength 
sometimes have. Leading by only 
one touchdown in the first 
quarter, back on his own 10 yard 
line, Hal McCullough coolly fired 

m tricky diagonal pass to end 
Hersey te move the pigskin to 
midfield. Big line, raft of talented 
backs and all kinds of attack. 
There's nothing but Ohio State 
on the Big Red schedule to worry 
it too much. 

HES REAL! 

Then came the 4-0 shellacking 
hung on Syracuse at its own sad 
homecoming day festival by North- 
western, win Mr. Bill De Oorre- 
vont stepping out of cold print and 
showing the natives of the upstate 
Salt City what all the shouting’s 
been about. Big Ten's hot. Minne- 
sota’s back too, following its lick- 
ing of Washington by beating 
Nebraska to. Purdue was good 
enough to lose only in the last sec- 
onds to Ohio State. Tommy Har- 
mon, the season's one man riot to 
date, took care of Michigan’s 21 
points personally as the Ann Ar- 
borites edged old foe Michigan 
State. 

Down South Tennessee is ob- 


AS A GREAT CHAMPION 
WENT DOWN WITH HONOR 


* 


A graphic picture of the passing of the welterweight championship 
from Henry Armstrong to Fritzie Zivic. Almost completely blinded in 


till the final bell did Henry 


the lith, the great little warrior lunges after the Pittsburgh battler, 
‘who stays away and blasts him with both hands till the finish. Not 
finally collapse and hit the canvas for the 


Karly Upsets, Cornell 
Power Highlight Grid 


Northwestern in Hot 


Midwest Scramble—You 


| 


Figure the Coast! 


_Viously it again after pushing Wal- 


lace Wade's supposedly best Duke 
team around in the early season 
“climax” game. And the Coast 
muddle continued (hya doing, Far- 
rell?) as Santa Clara edged UCLA 
Friday night and Oregon State tied 
USC—didn’t “hold them” to a tie, 
just tied them. Fourteen first downs 
each. 

: NICK WORRIED LIONS 


* Columbia wasn't yet the team Lou 
Little will make of it in licking 
Maine, but with Nick Butler’s spies 
watching for suspicious anti-British 
Signs from sophs Governali and 
Gehrmann, maybe the boys couldn't 
cut loose with all their stuff. They'll 
have to against Daftmouth next 
week, F and M upset or no. 

Have we forgotten anyone. Oh, 
yes, CCNY and Colby. Well, just 
wan till the basketball season. 
And my Slippery Rock Teachers 
came back to wallop Westminster 
27-0. Be it known after due re- 
search that their conquerors of 
last week, Shippensburgh Teach- 
ers, licked the Kutztown Teach- 
ers 13-0. 

YE EARLY RATINGS 

EAST: Cornell, Boston College, 
Fordham. ‘ 

SOUTH: Tennessee, Alabama, 
Duke. 

SOUTHWEST: Texas A M. 


State, Minnesota, Notre Dame. 
FAR WEST: Hey, Farrell t! 


FISTIC ROW: 


They're talking of a Henry Arm- 
strong-Fritzie Zivic rematch m 
January. Fritzie is bound to give 
the deposed champ another crack, 
and is quite willing, being confi- 
dent that he can repeat. his win 
over the slipping Henry. However, 
Armstrong took quite a beating, 


and the cuts above his eyes will 
take a while healing. Nor is he 
quite decided as to whether he 
wants to call it a career yet or not. 
He says he doesn't want to go out 
on a negative note and thinks he 
could turn the tables on Zivic in a 
rematch. But he’s also impelled to 
call it quits and go to work on his 
almost finished book. Henry is 
married, has a wife and four-year- 
old daughter. He lives in Los An- 
geles. 
> 


| Out of the spectacular pretim 
card at the Garden Friday night 
have come seme potentially good 
matches. Young Jim Robinson, 
Negro Golden Gloves sensation, is 
due to get plenty of fights after 
his sensational pro debut in 
kayoing the very tough Joe Eche- 
verria. Brought along right, Jim 
looks like the next Negro cham- 
pion of the world. He has every- 
thing, but is still young. A year’s 
careful campaigning should find 
him ready to really step. 

Julie Kogan, thunderous hitting 
lightweight who all but kayoed 
Petey Scalzo, is sure to get his long 
overdue breaks now in the form of 
matches with the leading light- 
weight contenders and eventually 
the champ. While Joey Ianotti, who 
brought the house down in his toe 
to toe duel with Curley St. An- 
gelo, rates a crack at the slightly 
debunked Scalzo’s 


crown. ... L. R. 


reer today. 


NEWSOM BLANKS REDS 8-0 WITHS 
HITS AS 


TIGERS REGAIN SERIES LEAD © 


‘Greenberg Blasts Terrific 


Three Run Homer as Detroit 
Bats Rout Thompson in 3rd 


DETROIT, Oct. 6 (ur) Buck Newsom pitched one of the masterpieces of his ca- 
He hurled a glorious 3-hit triumph which for the third time in the series put 
the Detroit Tigers on top. Behind Newsom’s classical pitching the Tigers triumphed, 


— — — 


Campbell Also Socks in Came That Gives Tigers 3-2 Edge in Series; Teams 
Return to Cincinnati Today with Bucky Walters Favored 
To Even It Against Rowe 


THE BOX: 


SCORE 


REDS 
AB RH POA E 
Werber, 3b ...... 41010 0 86 
M.MeCormick, ef 4 0 121 0 
eee 
F.MeCormick, 1d 4618 6 0 
Ripple, Wf ........2 0604 86 86 
ee th 0 OBA SE 
„o.. . „ ? 09 O02 0 0 
Joost, 2b weescese © OBS = 
Myers, ss bees 9 OBS Ss 
Thompson, p. . 1 0 0 0 1 0 
Moore, 9 900800 0 
Vander Meer, p 9 0 0 90 0 80 
Hutchings, p „50 0 0 010 
„ whdsceeocece 10600600080 4 
** mere 1 06 0 0 0 2 
TOTALS ...... 29 0324 5 0 
* Batted for Moore in 5th. 
** Batted for Vander Meer in 8th. 
TIGERS 
ABRHPOA E 
Bartell, ss scone ayy 8. 
MoCosky, cf .....3 223 0 0 
Gehringer, 2% ....3 222 4 @ 
Greenberg, If ....6 23 190 06 
York, 1d ccc 80 OY 8 @ 
Campbell, rf ......4 0 3 2 06 6 
Higgins, 3b .......2 0 0 13 0 
Sullivan ¢ e. . . 4 1 111 0 0 
Newsom, . 4 0 0 06 80 80 
TOTALS ......44 81327 8 0 
Cincinnati ....000 000 000-0 3 0 
Detroit ....... 003 400 Olx—8 13 0 
Runs Batted In: Greenberg 4, 


Campbell 2, Bartell 1. 

Two Base Hits: Bartell. 

Home Runs: Greenberg. 

Sacrifice: Newsom. 

Left on Bases: Cincinnati 4; De- 
troit 13. 

Bases on Balls Off: Thompson 4; 
Moore 2; Vander Meer 3; Newsom 
3. 

Struck Out By: Thompson 2; 
Vander Meer 2; Newsom 7. 

Hits Off: Thompson 8—31-3; 
Moore 1—2-3; Vander Meer 2—3; 
Hutchings 2—1. 

Wild Pitch: Hutchings. 

Passed Ball: Wilson. 

Double Plays: Bartell-Gehringer- 
York. 

Winning Pitcher: Newsom. 

Lesing Pitcher: Thompson. 


College Grid 
Results 
Mt. St. Mary J. St. Francis 0. 


Niagara 26, Canisius 7. 
LI. U. 6, Providence 0. 


CHICAGO CITY SERIES 
(10 Innings): 
White Sox .. 000 000 201 2—5 10 0 


8 0, and left for Cincinnati tonight to resume the series with 
a lead of three games to two. The sixth, and seventh, if nec- 
sary, will be played in Cincinnati Monday and Tuesday. 
Needing only one game to win the world’s championship 
for the second time in six years, the Tigers will pitch School- 


boy Rowe, the lanky Arkansas 
right hander who was so rudely 
treated by the Reds in the second 
game. The Reds will counter with 
Bucky Walters, who held the 
Tigers to three hits, and snapped 
the American Leagues streak of 
10 straight triumphs over a span 
of three years. 

The largest crowd of the World 
Series, 55,189 persons, jammed their 
way into Briggs Stadium today to 
see Ol’ Bobo, as Newsom is affec- 
tionately known to his teammates 
and friends, spin his magic spell 


‘around the Reds. 


There were some misgivings 
about his ability to pitch another 
outstanding game. But the Na- 
| tonal League champions were at 
| his mercy. 


BOBO HOT 

He retired them in succession 
in three innings, permitted only 
three singles, walked twe and 
did not allow a single man to 
reach third. Only one got as far 
as second— Mike MeCormick 
who singled in the fourth and 
reached the midway station on 
an infield out. Newsom fanned 
seven and had his. fast ball 
crackling in the face of the Reds’ 
best hitters all day. 


The Reds started their soph- 
omere right hander, Gene Thomp- 
son, and he was given a savage 
thumping by the’ Tigers. They 
started to work on him in the first 
and, although they didn’t score 
until the third 
they had him 
punch-drunk and 
hanging on the 
ropes almost 
continuously. 

After narrowly 
escaping the first 
two innings 
without giving up 
a run Thompson 
was greeted by 
successive singles 
by Barney Mc- 
Cosky and 
Charley Gehringer at the start of 
the third. 


Then Hank Greenberg, the Amer- 
ican League home run king who hit 
41 circuit clouts during the season, 
ruined Thompson. With one strike 
and two balls on him, the tall, 
black-thatched Detroit left hander 
smacked the longest home run of 
the series into an exit in the upper 
left field stands. It was easily 380 
feet. Those three runs were enough 
for Newsom but the Tigers kept 
punching at Thompson. 

CAMPBELL SOCKS 

Billy Sullivan walked to start the 
fourth, was sacrificed to second by 
Newsom, and scored by Dick Bar- 
tell's double down the left field line. 
Thompson walked McCosky and 
McKechnie waved him out of the 
box. Whitey Moore, making his 
third relief appearance, came in 


Re 100 200 000 1— 70 
Lyons and Tresh; Olsen and 
Todd. 


and walked Gehringer, filling the 


bases. Greenberg flied deep to Me- 


Series Shows Fans’ 
Sportsmanship 


Both broadcasters and many 
writers on the World Series have 
commented repeatedly on the 
fine spirit of sportsmanship 
shown by fans in both Cincin- 
nati and Detroit. Tiger stars 
were rouhdly applaud“d in Cincy, 
and yesterday in Detroit the ap- 
plause from the 55,000 was as 
great for Ripple's great catch of 
a Hy as for anythin, the local 
heroes did except of course 
Greenberg's homer. 


Cormick, Bartell scoring after the 
catch. Rudy York walked and fill- 
ed the bases again. Bruce Camp- 
bell slapped a single to left, scoring 
McOosky and Gehringer. 

With a 7-0 lead Newsom toyed 
with the feeble Reds. He had an- 
other run given him in the eighth 
when rookie John Hutchins, the 
fourth Reds’ pitcher, wild-pitched 
aman home. Greenberg led off 
with a single, went to third on 
Campbells single and scored on 
Hutchins’ wild throw. 

The Tigers made 13 hits off 
Thompsen, Moore, Johnny Van- 
der Meer and Hutchins. Only 
Vander Meer, the left hander of 
no-hit, no-run fame, was effec- 
tive against them. He held them 
to two hits and scoreless in the 
fifth, sixth and seventh. 

Only hero in the ‘Reds’ losing 
cause was Jimmy Ripple, who made 
two great catches to save the Na- 
tional League champs from being 
annihilated. He bounced. against 
the left field wall to catch New- 
som's long fly in the second with 
two men on. Then in the eighth he 
made the greatest catch of the se- 
ries when he leaped high and 
speared a long drive in the left 
field corner by Billy Sullivan. After 
making the catch Ripple crashed 
to the turf but held the ball high 
in his glove for all to see. 


Joe Louis Roots 
His Favorites In 


beat the Reds 8-0 and Greenberg 
clouted 
homer. As a night worker in the 
Ford plant, Joe spent many an 
afternoon in the bleachers watch- 
ing the Tigers some years back, and 
he still roots for them. 

The champ is through fighting 
till probably early next year, he 
says. 


Little Dick Bartell Can’t Move as Fast 
But His Barking Keeps Tigers on Toes 


| 


DETROIT, Oct. 5 (UP). — A 
little bantam rooster shortstop who 
toured around the National League 
for 12 years and finally was waived 
out of the circuit as a washed-up 
player is making a new kind of 
niche for himself. 


With a strident voice 
be heard all over the 


tically kicked off the 

is telling a lot of big guys 
186, 200 and 210 pounds where 
get off and making em like it. 
bat doesn’t carry 
but when it comes 
and ginger in an 
infield he’s the 


10 


when he neglected to back up third 
base late in the game. Billy Wer- 
ber had doubled with one out. Then 
Mike McCormick rolled to Rudy 
York at first. Newson failed to back 
up third to protect a bad throw in 
case Werber tried to advance on 


featherweight | 


— 


on the roof said: 

“Get over there and back up 
third on a play like that.” 

Just because the 210-pound New- 
son was out in front, 7-1, was no 
reason he could get careless and 
give the Reds an inch of daylight. 
Bartell told him so and Newson 


didn’t argue back. He knew Bartell | them 


was right. 

In talking about it in the dressing 
room afterwards Bartell said, “we 
won about five games during, the 
season hustling and playing up to 
the hilt every minute. There's no 
reason for us to stop doing it now.” 

A tiny, squirt, weighing, only 160 
pounds, Bartell believes it's the 
little things that win and save ball 


hustling and barking every day 
from bell to bell. The Tigers’ in- 
fielders may be old and creaky but 
to see them respond to Bartell's 
urging makes one wonder if the 
National League didn't make a seri- 
ous mistake in letting him get away. 
Even Bartell, who'll be 33 next No- 
vember, makes an occasional fancy 
Play reminiscent of his palmy days 
with the Giants. But his aging legs, 
spiked and scarred, won't cover 
ground they once did. Not e 
rowdy Dick's urging can make 
do that. 

But all the other Tigers, big and 
small, old and young, know that 
their sparkplug is the National 
League castoff and they do his bide 
ding. And it may mean a title for 


games. . 
Bartell is in there scrapping, 


3 


. 


